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PREFACE 


THE present volume does not purport to be an economic 
history of Wales. It is rather a collection of monographs 
illustrating the growth and development of the country’s 
diverse industries and the antecedents and consequences 
of the transition from agriculture to industry. 

I have acknowledged my obligations to other writers in 
footnotes. I am particularly indebted to my friend and 
colleague, Mr. Henry Higgs, C.B., LL.B., Head of the De- 
partment of Economics, University College, Bangor. The 
manuscript of these pages was scrutinised by him and his 
wide and exact knowledge was always at my service. My 
thanks are also due to Mr. Wyndham Morgan, of the Cardiff 
Free Library, and to my wife, who in many ways gave me 
most valuable assistance. EO 


Banoor, September, 1927. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF WALES 


CHAPTER I 
AGRICULTURE: A BRIEF SURVEY 


CHARACTERISED by the application of capital on a large scale 
to industry, the Industrial Revolution resulted in a great 
increase in the population of England and Wales and a 
striking change in its distribution. The two considerable 
industries that existed in Wales before the supersession of 
the domestic by the factory system, namely, |agriculture 
and the. manufacture of woollen goods,/ admitted of a 
population thinly and fairly uniformly distributed. When 
the first official census was taken in 1801 the population of 
Wales was returned as 587,245. At the census of 1831 it 
was 794,154. After that the number rose very rapidly. 
the increase being mainly in the towns. 

Of the many problems created by this increase in the 
industrial population that of feeding the manufacturing 
multitude was not the least embarrassing. Only by an 
increase in the supply of home produced food could the 
people be fed; for almost incessant war on the Continent 
made imports } difficult. 

Though marked improvements in the art of agriculture 
were made in England towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Wales in general lagged sadly behind. A_very 
large proportion of the country was waste and unenclosed, 
though there were few, if any, open fields farmed on the 


1 Between 1770 and 1790 our imports and exports of wheat were about 
equal; but after 1790 we became increasingly dependent on foreign 
sources for the bulk of our foodstuffs. 
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English three field system. Doubtless open fields existed 
at one time in the history of Welsh land tenures ; but the 
open fields of eighteenth century Wales, where they existed, 
were those of the old tribal economy modified by time and 
the process of assimilating Welsb to English tenures. Under 
the tribal system most of the land lay:open and unenclosed 
and was occupied by family groups with undivided shares 
in the rights of grazing. 

The ancient laws of Wales speak of the “‘ erwau”’ as 
distributed among those who contributed to the plough 
team as follows : “‘ The first erw belongs to the ploughman ; 
the second to the irons; the third to the exterior sod ox ; 
the fourth to the exterior sward ox, lest the yoke should be 
broken ; and the fifth to the driver ; and so the erwau were 
appropriated, from best to best, to the oxen, thence onward 
unless the yoke be stopped between them unto the last ; 
and after that the plough-erw, which is called the plough- 
bote cyvar; and that once in the year.’’1 Inasmuch as 
the owner of two oxen in the plough team had two erwau in 
every successive twelve, his holding. comprised a large 
number of strips scattered and intermixed with the strips 
of his co-tillers. 

With every increase in their numbers the Welsh of tribal 
Wales tended to abandon their nomadic pursuits and to 
subdivide the land into irregular fractions. The abolition 
by Statute of Henry VIII of the Welsh custom of gavelkind 
and the substitution therefor of the English system of 
primo-geniture not only prevented any further subdivision 
of the land, but placed upon the Crown lawyers of Queen 
Elizabeth ‘“‘ the complex task of disentangling the knotty 
questions which, after 300 years of silent decay, the tribal 
system had left behind it, and to bring the various classes 
of Welsh tenants within some category of the English 
paw. 3 

“In the Principality proper, the fact that the Crown had 


¢ 


1 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, Aneurin Owen (Rolls Series), 
Patesype 25: 
2 English Village Communities, Seebohm (London), p. 191. 
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become lord of so many districts or commotes no doubt 
gave a great stimulus to the application of English ideas. 
Probably there was no very violent and marked change at 
any particular time. One cannot say that at such and such 
a time the Welsh lordship, cantref or cwmwd became an 
English manor. However this may be, from the time of 
Henry VIII there can be no doubt that in the Welsh courts, 
as in the Supreme Courts at Westminster, the English law 
concerning manors was in use as the practical body of rules 
therein administered. Lordships in Wales were treated 
like manors in England. The rights of lords were defined, 
extended, or limited by reference to English precedent. 
The rights of freehold and other tenants were assimilated 
as nearly as possible to those of analogous classes in English 
manors. The rights to common of pasture, turbary, and 
estovers, were assumed to be the same as those recognised 
in English law in regard to the wastes of English manors. . . 
Unenclosed, waste, and unappropriated land was presumed 
to be waste of the lordship or manor in which it was situated. 
The fines, services and dues of tenants were regulated by the 
same general principle.” 1 Thus the feudalisation of Welsh 
land tenures began with the accession of a Tudor to the 
English throne. 

George Owen, the historian of Pembrokeshire, writing of 
the effect of the abolition of gavelkind on the size of holdings 
in the Welsh portion of Pembrokeshire, said: ‘‘ the whole 
countrie was brought (under gavelkind) into small pieces of 
ground and intermingled upp and downe one with another, 
so as in every five or six acres you shall have ten to twelve 
owners ; this made the countrie to remain champion and 
without enclosures or hedging—but now sythence the use 
of gavelkind is abolished these three score years past, in 
many parts the ground is brought together by purchase and 
exchange and hedging and enclosures ? much increased.” ® 

Interesting evidence relative to the size of holdings in 

1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 183. 

2 Dafydd ap Gwilym, a Welsh poet of the fourteenth century, makes 
the following reference to the Vale of Glamorgan: ‘‘ Gwlad dan gaeag yn 


gywair, Lle nod gwych llawn yd a gwair.”’ 
2? Owen’s Pembrokeshive, p. Ot. 
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Elizabethan times was given before the Welsh Land Com- 
mission of 1896 by Mr. Edward Griffith, of Dolgelly, who 
suggested that the formation of small enclosed holdings had 
been greatly stimulated by the Cottage and Inmates Act 
(a1 Eliz, ‘c: 7) of 1589. lhis Act: provided: that. sane 
person shall within this realm of England make, build, or 
erect any cottage or dwelling house to be used for habitation, 
unless the same person do assign four acres, at least, of land 
to be freehold with the said Cottage.”’ 1 

Welsh holdings in general remained small, scattered, and 
unenclosed many years after the abolition of gavelkind. 
Evidence corroborative of this is adduced by Dr. Gray, 
who quotes from a Jacobean survey of seventeenth 
century Anglesey an account of the holding of “‘ John Lewys, 
armiger, at Cliviock.”’ ; 
“ii. Parcelle terre arabilis sparsim iacentes in quondam 


campo Dryll y Castell... continentes ii acras v 
rodas. } 

“ii. Parcelle terre arabilis sparsim iacentes in quondam 
campo vocato Glodissa ... ¢ontinentes iil acras. 


Una parcella terre arabilis iacens in quondam campo 
vocato dol Gledog continens ii1 acras et dimidiam. 
“terra arabilis iacens in campo vocato Bryty Gwyddal 
continens iili acras.”’ ? 

Though enclosures were made in the counties of Car- 
marthen, Brecknock, and Glamorgan, more often than else- 
where in the Principality in the eighteenth century, it was 
not until the early decades of the nineteenth century: that 
the barriers of prejudice were everywhere broken down and 
enclosures and consolidations systematically arranged. But 
even then the western counties of Wales,*® and especially 
North Wales,‘ lagged behind. 

In the eighteenth century, farms in Wales were generally 
small. Definite evidence on this subject is afforded in the 
numerous reports made to the Board of Agriculture at the 


1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 21. 

2 English Field Systems, WH. Gray (Harvard Univ. Press, 1915), p. 183. 

3 See South Wales, Rev. T. Rees (London, 1818), p. 406. 

4 See General View of the Agriculture of North Wales, G. Kay (Edinburgh 
1794), Reports on Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 
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close of the eighteenth century. In Pembrokeshire, fifty 
to sixty acres was said to be the average size of the farms 
in the county; in South Cardiganshire, Brecknockshire, 
Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire the tarms were in 
general ‘‘ very small.”’ 

The method of farming prevalent in Wales in the late 
eighteenth century was defective in the extreme. IIl- 
adapted to the peculiarities of the soil, the cultivation of 
the land was neglected in a very uncommon degree. Here- 
ditery prejudices blinded the farmers to the benefits to be 
derived from a more judicious utilisation of the land and 
confirmed the deleterious customs of former generations. 
The ruinous practice of raising a succession of white crops 
until the soil was completely exhausted was fairly general. 
The idea of introducing a green crop between the crops of 
grain was considered impracticable by the average farmer. 
Seldom were attempts made to drain the fields or to improve 
the extensive commons and waste iands of the country. 

Between Llanfair and Dinas Mawddwy the country was 
but thinly ‘populated and less cultivated.”” ‘A very small 
quantity is subject to the plough; the greater part being 
sheep-down and cow pasture.”’! In the Plinlimmon district 
the land remained undisturbed in its natural state ; for “‘ the 
hand of cultivation ”’ had not yet “ approached the vicinity.”’ ? 
Even in the fertile Vale of Glamorgan, “ the agriculture of 
the county is below mediocrity.” * The general impression 
left upon the mind of the reader of the agricultural surveys 
of the late eighteenth century is that in the matter of 
improved methods of farming, Wales in general lagged 
somewhat behind England, and that, in reality, little had 
been done to improve the condition of the country. 

The farming implements in general use were of an anti- 
quated type and symbolic of a community conservative and 
tribalistic in its ideas. In common use throughout the 
Principality the Welsh plough, rude and clumsy of con- 
struction, was described by Hassal as follows: “‘. . . a more 


1 Letters written during a Tour through N. Wales during the year 1798 and 
at other Times, Rev. J. Evans, p. 50. 

2 Report of the Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 667. 

S1Dide D720: 
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awkward, unmeaning tool is not easy to be found in any 
civilised country. It is not calculated to cut a furrow, but 
to tear it open by main force. The share is like a wedge ; 
the coulter comes before the point of the share sometimes, 
and sometimes it stands above it. The earth board is a 
thing never thought of, but a stick is fastened from the right 
side of the heel of the shoe, and extends to the hand part 
of the plough. This is intended to turn the furrow, which 
it sometimes performs and sometimes not; so that a field 
ploughed with this machine looks as if a drove of swine had 
been moiling in it.’””! On some farms, however, especially 
in Carmarthenshire, improved ploughs of the Rotherham 
pattern were in use. The plough teams were, as a rule, 
oxen in yokes, though horse teams were to be found in 
Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, Glamorganshire, and Car- 
marthenshire. The reaping hook or sickle was used for 
cutting corn, though the scythe had been partially intro- 
duced in some districts. In 1798 only two threshing 
machines were to be found in the six counties of North 
Wales ; but winnowing machines had»been for many years 
very common. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, gentlemen 
of influence endeavoured to encourage improvements in the 
art of husbandry by establishing county agricultural 
societies. The first association of this kind was promoted 
in Breconshire in 1755. Suitable premiums were offered 
and as the movement spread similar societies were estab- 
lished in other counties, though as late as 1810 none existed 
in Flintshire and Montgomeryshire. 

To convince the small tenant farmers of the practicability 
of improved methods, many of the larger proprietors took 
the management of their estates into their own hands and 
introduced the improved methods common in England. 
Thus Mr. Mansell Phillips, of Coedgain, near Carmarthen, 
prepared his entire estate for an appropriate and scientific 
system of cultivation and then let it in holdings to intelligent 
farmers from Norfolk. A Cardiganshire landlord imported 


1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 726. 
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a number of English ploughs, and, in a pamphlet, emphasised 
the importance of a proper rotation of crops; for ‘“‘ Upon 
the proper rotation of crops, depends the well being of the 
farmers. This doctrine I am very anxious to imprint on 
your minds, for in this county the course of crops is most 
miserably neglected ; or rather, there is only one continua- 
tion of oats until the ground is completely exhausted. 
There is scarce an idea of a meliorating green crop, or a 
proper fallow, between the crops of grain.”’ 

Contemporaneous with the introduction of improved 
methods of farming was the attempt to secure a more 
judicious utilisation of the commons and waste lands of the 
Principality. From reports made to the Board of Agricul- 
ture in January, 1795, it would appear that approximately 
1,696,827 acres of commons and waste lands—roughly 
33 per cent. of the superficial extent of the land area of 
Wales—remained unenclosed. The distribution of this 
extensive area was as follows :? 


County. Acres. 
Anglesey... Tr a's as ee 5,000 
Brecknock ... ts 1 ahs ... 256,000 
Cardigan... _ ae dir «xe 21720 
Carmarthen aye sas sof ent OOOO 
Carnarvon ... eS Bee ne ine LOZ BCS 
Denbigh ... PP me AP ... 40,000 
Flint ies a ae ms re T0080 
Glamorgan ... as sey os ... 166,666 
Merioneth ... ae ae =: es 7520 
Monmouth ... Re re =F .»» 250,000 
Montgomery hy: Pa: ay w+. 250,000 
Pembroke ... ise Ps Ate pote PPA OLOS: 
Radnor mt oe ee a 2241 200,000 


The following table * of Enclosure Acts respecting Wales 
and Monmouthshire passed prior to 1797 shows that few 
enclosures in proportion to its extent had been made in 
the Principality : 


1 The Great Enclosures of Common Lands in Wales, Ivor Bowen, p. II. 
2 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 212. 
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TABLE OF ENCLOSURE ACTS PASSED PRIOR TO 1797 


No. of | Extent of | No. of 
Acts land Acts | Probable | Total | Total 
County. where | enclosed | where | acreage /number| acreage 
arent is\where No.}acreage|where not] of en- 
speci- jof acres is} is not | specified. | Acts. | closed. 
fied, | specified. |specifi’d 


coh) ieee bot) Oke 8) 16,990 | — — 6 | 16,990 
Glamorgan I 750 | — — 16 750 
Monmouth i 780 |. — — ag 780 
Montgomery 4 8,626 ni 2,157 5 | 10,783 
Pembroke ic 2,450 I 2,450 2 4,900 


13 | 28,596] 2 4,507 | 15 | 33,203 


It is interesting to note that four of the five counties in 
respect of which Enclosure Acts had been passed were 
precisely those most directly influenced by contact with 
England and English ideas. In the purely Welsh counties 
the handicap of language, the smallness of the farms, and 
the amount of capital available for improvements effectually 
impeded the rapid spread of the enclosure movement. 

That enclosures were becoming increasingly common in 
Wales towards the close of the eighteenth century is, how: 
ever, beyond doubt. Between 1750 and 1760 whole parishes 
were enclosed by common consent. Not, however, until 
after the passing of the first General Enclosure Act (41 
Geo. 3, c. 109) did the rate at which enclosures were made 
increase in any marked degree. The Act of 1801 made no 
alteration in enclosure procedure, Private Acts of Parliament 
being still required. The Acts were, however, simplified, 
and to some extent the expenses were reduced. The effect 
was immediately seen in an increase of the number of 
Private Acts and in the smallness of many of the areas 
enclosed. Between 1733 and 1854 approximately 259,680 
acres 1 were enclosed by about 130 Private Acts, the majority 
of which were passed subsequent to r8otr. 

In no essential did the enclosure movement in Wales 
differ from that in England ; for though the lands ordered 
to be enclosed in Wales were, as a rule, uncultivated commons 


1 The Great Enclosures of Common Lands in Wales, Ivor Bowen (London, 
1914), PP. 47-53- 
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ovet which many poor families had long been accustomed to 
enjoy uninterrupted rights, the motives, methods, and 
results of the enclosures were much the same. Perhaps 
such evil consequences as attended the change were felt 
less acutely in Wales than in England; for Wales was 
predominantly pastoral and only secondarily agricultural ; 
and it is not easy to conceive the fencing of a hitherto 
undefined sheep-walk and its allocation in severalty to a 
definite owner entailing any very real hardship. The only 
real change is that a hitherto undefined right has become 
a definite and legalised one. That certain moral and 
material damage resulted to some poor families is, perhaps, 
irrefutable and to be deplored, particularly in view of the 
subsequent history of our food supply. 

Where, as in Wales, most of the lands enclosed by Act of 
Parliament were uncultivated commons it is important to 
distinguish between an enclosure of commons and an 
enclosure of open fields. One object of the latter is the 
consolidation of holdings and the elimination of hindrances 
incident to a common field system of husbandry. En- 
closures of this kind might reasonably be supposed to entail 
a certain amount of diminished employment ; but the same 
charge cannot, generally speaking, be urged against an 
enclosure of commons. 

In practice the enclosure of open fields resulted in an 
increase of the area efficiently cultivated ; for, as a rule, 
the open field system necessitated ridges of unploughed turf 
and a co-operative system of cultivation. Ploughing under 
the old system had always been somewhat of a problem ; 
for the holdings could not be satisfactorily cross ploughed, 
and turning the plough at the ends of the strips, especially 
if the headlands constituted holdings, was always a matter 
of delay and inconvenience. Enclosures freed the culti- 
vators from such vexatious restrictions and enabled them 
to farm their plots undismayed by the hitherto ever-present 
fear of all their labour being rendered nugatory by the 
supineness of an indolent neighbour. 

Enclosures of commons resulted at first in an increase in 
the number of labourers employed. It was only after 
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consolidations and large farms became the rule that the 
demand for agricultural labour declined. Hassal said of 
enclosures: ‘‘ No difference of opinion arises as to the 
utility of dividing and enclosing open and common field 
land in general; and it is evident that population is con- 
siderably increased thereby. The value of the land increases 
by being enclosed, in proportion to the subsequent treatment 
it receives ; but upon an average, it is thought to be more 
than double its original value. The fences alone benefit 
the land by giving shelter to it. The husbandman manures 
with a certainty of reaping the fruit of his labour, and the 
produce and stock are consequently improved in at least a 
twofold degree.’”’ 1 Another contemporary wrote: “ In all 
cases Inclosures have ameliorated the condition of the 
cottagers by exciting a spirit of activity and industry 
whereby habits of sloth have been by degrees overcome, 
and supineness and inactivity have béen exchanged for 
vigour and exertion. No stronger proof can be given of 
this than the reduction of the poor’s rate in most of those 
parishes where inclosing has taken place.’ ? 

Enclosures also enhanced land values and contributed 
indirectly to the welfare of society by broadening the basis 
of county and parish rates and taxes; for ‘Nin its open, 
uncultivated state, the value of waste cannot be estimated 
at more than one shilling per acre ; indeed, it is a matter of 
doubt, all circumstances considered, if it were worth any- 
thing to its proprietors. In an enclosed state, and previous 
to any cultivation, it might be let from 2s. to 5s. per acre, 
and when cultivated and manured with lime, the value 
might be enhanced to Ios., to 15s., and in some instances to 
sos. per acre,” * 

Another social benefit directly attributable to the 
enclosures was an increase in the number of good roads ; 
for to the roads constructed by the proprietors of iron and 
coal works were added many miles of public carriage roads 
constructed at the expense of the common-right owners. 

1 Hassal’s Report on Carmarthenshire, p. 21. 


2 North Wales Gazette, August 28th, 1810 (‘‘ Waste Land’). 
3 [bid. 
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Account must, however, be taken of the many complaints 
urged against the enclosures. It is alleged, for example, 
that the enclosures were a robbery of the poor in the interests 
of the rich. Consolidations and enclosures, it was said, 
were dictated by the avarice of the larger landowners who 
did not scruple to deprive cottagers and poor of rights once 
extensively exercised, namely, of driving cattle and sheep 
on to the commons and of oars ing away annually cartloads 
of turfs for fuel. 

Although it was eminently desirable that the production 
of home grown foodstuffs should be very materially increased 
it did not follow that the increase could be best secured by 
an alienation of the rights of common-right cottagers. 
A strict regard for the letter of the law often entails moral 
and material damage to the undeserving and the innocent. 
Yet in the matter of the enclosures in Wales customs and 
moral rights played a conspicuously small part. 

For example, prior to the enclosure of the Llanbedr 
Newborough and Llangeinwen Common, the burgesses of 
Newborough had a right of common, shared by many who 
had no enclosed Jand, over a large tract of waste land lying 
towards the sea; “‘the common of pasture was for all 
commonable beasts, and without stint, and horses, cows 
and sheep went on the common, winter and summer. Some 
turned on three or four horses, eight or ten cows, and about 
one hundred sheep.’?! Other rights included the removal 
of cartloads of turfs for fuel and large quantities of morhesq 
rushes for the manufacture of mats; and it was said that 
the rights of the burgesses had never been disputed. 

The Inclosure Act (55 Geo. 3, c. 37) of 1815 ordered the 
expenses of enclosing the common to be defrayed by the 
several persons to whom allotments were awarded. An 
allotment of approximately 100 acres having been made to 
the burgesses, they were served with the customary notices 
demanding the payment of their portion of the costs. When 
this was not forthcoming the allotment was sold. “ The 
naked fact of this dereliction of the rights of the burgesses 


1 Reports of Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, England and 
Wales, Appendix No. 1, vol. xxiii, p. 15. 
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alone is indisputable. Their rabbit warren became the 
property of Lord Newborough, Lord Boston, and Mr. 
Pierce to whom lands had been allotted in which it was 
situated ; and even if the allotment had been secured to the 
burgesses it would have been nothing proportionate to the 
advantages of which they were bereaved by this Act. The 
plight of the poor was one of severe destitution. The. 
morhesq rushes which formerly were obtained gratis and 
helped to eke out a miserable existence, had now to be 
purchased at 3s. per load.” 1 

Squatters, too, appear to have been hardly treated. 
An eyesore to many landlords, the squatters’ holdings 
disappeared in the division of the commons in severalty ; 
for the majority of the squatters were too poor to purchase 
their holdings at the enhanced values. Small holdings 
created by the Cottage and Inmates Act of 1389 also dis- 
appeared ; for the ‘‘ allotments made under these Acts 
(Inclosure Acts) were made generally to the freeholders of 
the parishes in proportion to the value of their landed 
property to be ascertained by the Land Tax Assessment. 
Now a very few of the freeholders were taxed to the land tax 
in Merionethshire as well as throughout Wales; all the 
cottages and small freeholders mentioned before were not 
on the assessment. The consequence of this was that they 
lost the right they had since Queen Elizabeth’s time to the 
common land of their country ; by this one act the poor were 
robbed of their property without compensation.” 2 

However true this may be, in the case of rights of common 
a clear distinction must be drawn between those legally 
entitled to exercise such rights and those illegally participat- 
ing in them. From the time of Henry VIII “rights to 
common of pasture, turbary and estovers, and so forth, 
were assumed to be the same (in Wales) as those recognised 
in English Law in regard to the wastes of English manors. 
. . . Unenclosed waste, unappropriated land was presumed 


1 In Cardiganshire in 1815 the enclosure of certain waste lands occasioned 
so considerable a ferment among the poorer classes that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant was urged to send a troop of horse against them. 


* Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 330. 
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to be the waste of the Lordship or Manor in which it was 
situated.” The only people entitled to consideration by the 
Enclosure Commissioners were therefore the occupants of 
common-right cottages; and to such people allotments, 
small, it is true, were generally made. Though separate 
plots were seldom awarded to the poor, it cannot logically 
be affirmed that the poor were robbed of their rights. 

A perusal of the enclosure awards suggests that the 
Commissioners estimated fairly. accurately the claims of all 
parties. That some of their decisions occasioned dissatis- 
faction is not surprising; for enclosures involved the 
cessation of rights of common and the substitution therefor 
of property in severalty. If, however, the movement is 
considered as a whole, one is gratified to find that it was 
accompanied by a tolerably just, if not altogether sym- 
pathetic, regard for the interests of the less fortunate 
members of the community. 

Coincident with improvements in the art of agriculture 
were attempts to ameliorate the wretched conditions in 
which the labourers lived. 

Throughout the country the farm buildings were, with 
few exceptions, of the most miserable description. The 
dwelling-house was generally a hovel, with the ground floor 
divided into two apartments and the bedchambers above 
accessible only by means of a ladder. The only fuel obtain- 
able in many parts of the country being peat, the interior 
of many of the houses was so blackened by smoke as to be 
scarce fit habitations for human beings. In some parts of 
the country, however, better and more commodious buildings 
had been erected. 

The condition of the labourer’s cottage was, in the 
majority of cases, indicative of the poverty and disease 
that dwelt within. In Anglesey and the three south-western 
counties of Wales cottage accommodation was deplorable. 
A mud wall, ‘“‘ about five feet high, a hipped end, low roofing 
of straw with a wattle and daub chimney, kept together 
with hay-rope bandages,” housed the labourer in south-west 
Wales. 

In parts of Carnarvonshire (temp. 1815) the houses were 
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built ‘‘ of what in Devonshire is termed cobb, that is, an 
argillaceous earth having straw or rushes mixed with it 
while in a state of paste, and then laid layer upon layer 
between boards till the whole are ready for the formed roof, 
composed of thatch, either of straw or heath. Many of 
these hovels, for little else can they be considered, are 
destitute of chimneys, the smoke making its escape by an 
aperture at the extremity of the building. In the more 
mountainous parts, the cottages are constructed of loose 
stones, such as are found in abundance about the basements 
of the mountains. These are piled on each other and the 
interstices caulked or stuffed with moss to prevent the 
ingress of winds and driving rains.’’! In the more fre- 
quented coastal parts of the county, however, many of the 
buildings were substantial stone structures roofed with 
slates from the adjacent quarries. 

The food of the labourers was of the meanest—potatoes, 
home-made oaten cakes, and cheese being the chief items. 
Eggs in plenty—for the majority kept chickens—served 
both to give variety to their dietary,and to augment their 
scanty earnings. Salted herrings were about the only fish 
they ate. Meat was a luxury. Sometimes a pig was killed 
at Christmas; but most of it would be salted for future 
occasions. 

In districts contiguous to areas in which the industrial 
revolution was transforming the face of the country, wages 
tended to be substantially higher than in the more remote 
purely agricultural districts. The daily wage of labourers 
in the predominantly agricultural parts of Carmarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire was, in 1794, 2d. a day 
less than in the Vale of Towy, where labourers who victualled 
themselves were paid rod. a day in summer and 8d. a day 
in winter. In many instances labourers and their families 
were regarded as “‘ heirlooms and appendages to the farms, 
to work all the year round, one year after another, at a 
fixed low rate per day without victuals’ ; and theadvant- 
ages set off against this state of servility were a house 
at a low rent, a garden, the keep of a cow, a potato 

1 Beauties of North Wales, J. Evans (London, 1812), vol. xvii, Pps22: 
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plot, and bread corn at a fixed price all the year round. 

In the eastern counties of Wales the competition of the 
new industries proved a boon to the agricultural labourer. 
West of Ogmore, Ios. a week and wheat at 8s. a bushel was 
acommon wage. By 1793 competition had raised the wage 
of the day labourer from 8d. a day to Is. 6d. a day. 

In North Wales the average rate of wages was not as 
low as in South Wales. In Montgomeryshire, in 1794, the 
labourer received Is. a day in winter and Is. 2d. in summer. 
In industrial Flintshire the day labourer was paid 1s. 4d. 
per day; but in North Wales generally the daily wage 
fluctuated between Iod. to Is. 2d. per day with victuals 
and Is. 6d. to 2s. per day without victuals. 

Remarkable as were the additions to the money wages 
of the agricultural labourers in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, the benefits conferred were more or less 
illusory. It has been said that the prime incentive to the 
improvements which obtained in egriculture in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century and the opening years of 
the nineteenth century was the phenomenally high price 
which, as a result of the prolonged wars with Napoleon, 
ruled for all kinds of home-produced foodstuffs. Cut off 
from foreign sources of supply, the virtual monopoly 
accorded the farmers enabled them to charge scarcity 
prices. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN PER QUARTER 


Near. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

I81I aa 86s. 42s. 23s: 2d. 
1812 ee 87s. 45S. 26s. 6d. 
1813 oi. | ENSS: 60s. 32s. 8d. 


But the war which enriched the landowners pauperised 
the labourers, for during the scarcity occasioned by the war 
no endeavour was made to relate their wages to the cost of 
living ; and “‘ scarcity was followed by a terrible pauperisa- 
tion of the labouring classes ; the amount of the poor rate 
rose 50 per cent.”’1; for though the nominal wages of the 
labourers were higher, their real wages were lower than 


1 The Cambrian, October 14th, 1815, and March 23rd, 18106. 
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before. With the termination of the war in 1815 the 
situation became infinitely worse; for the removal of 
obstacles to the importation of foreign food supplies sent 
tumbling the high prices which had hitherto prevailed in 
the country, and ushered in a depression destined to be one 
long continued. In October, 1815, and March, 1816, the 
prices of the principal grains at Mark Lane were as follows : 


PRICES OF GRAIN PER QUARTER 


Wear. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
i Bet eae 46s. to 70s. 24s. to 308. 17s. to 24s. 
EOTOo wees 40s. to OSS" 225. LO 278. ~ LAS! 10 20s; 


Instead of benefiting the agricultural labourer the lower 
prices further penalised and pauperised him; for though 
rents had been increased during the period of rising prices, 
no decrease accompanied falling prices. Unemployment 
became the lot of many agricultural labourers ; for tenant 
farmers, unable to dispose of their produce at prices 
sufficiently high to cover their rent, gave up their holdings. 

In March, 1816, the farmers of Cardiganshire informed 
the House of Commons that agriculture in the county was 
at the lowest point of depression. ‘‘ For the produce of the 
land, and the commodities of the agriculturalist, there is 
no vent and no price, whilst everything else is high and dear ; 
hence rents cannot be paid and the capital of the farmer in 
this county is mortgaged for more than its value ; improve- 
ment and cultivation are at a standstill, and in consequence 
labourers are without work and employment. These of 
necessity become burdensome to the parishes and add to 
the pressure on the agriculturalist, when he is unable to 
meet any additional demand.” 3 

By about 1836 the wages of labourers inemployment had 
been depressed to about 6s. per week. Labourers in areas 
contiguous to industrial districts were a little more fortunate, 
the situation being considerably eased for them by the 
growing demand for labour.at the works. As such industries 
developed and the demand for labour increased, the surplus 
population of the rural districts gradually migrated to the 


1 The Cambrian, March 30th, 1816. 
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towns. But though this redistribution of the working 
populace tended to equate the demand for and the supply 
of purely agricultural labour, it was not until the progress 
of the industrial revolution had given South Wales a pre- 
eminence in the manufacture of iron and coal that a new era 
dawned on the agricultural labourer. 


GHAP TERE 
THE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY IN WALES 


WirTH its early history enshrouded in the mists of antiquity,! 
weaving was a domestic art which by the close of the 
thirteenth century had attained a position of some con- 
siderable importance ; for the gradual transition from pre- 
eminently nomadic to more settled pursuits, and the 
Normanising of parts of their territory, had enabled the 
Welsh to exploit their mountainous wastes and to avail 
themselves of the commercial facilities afforded by the 
growth of towns. 

To the Flemings, settled by Henry I in the district 
between Tenby and Haverfordwest, the Welsh were in- 
debted for improved methods of manufacture and a sense 
of the true importance of commerce. Hitherto content to 
manufacture for the requirements of their own almost 
self-sufficient communities, the Welsh now began to trade 
with the chartered towns in the Welsh Marcher districts 
and with the more important of the English fairs. By the 
commencement of the thirteenth century burgesses from 
Wales, granted letters of safe conduct by the kings of 
England, had found their way to the great fairs of Boston, 
Lincoln and Winchester ; while the merchants of Car- 
marthen carried on a heavy traffic in wool with the merchants 
of Bristol. 

Testimony to the growing importance of the industry is 
found in the murage grants of the period. In Letters 
Patent to the Bailiffs and Burgesses of Oswestry, Edward I 
granted customs on wool and cloth at the following rates : 


1Tn the laws of Hywel Dda, died 949, frequent reference is made to 
“weaving women’”’ and to diverse kinds of woollen garments. 
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“of every horseload of cloth, 1d ; of every entire cloth to 
sell in the town of Gloucester, 1d. ; of every cloth of silk 
brocaded and diapered with gold, 1d.; of every cloth of 
silk without gold and chef de cendall, $d. ; of every sack of 
wool to sell, 4d. ; and of every truss of cloth to sell brought 
by cart, 4d.” 1! A similar grant to the Bailiffs and ‘‘ Good 
Men” of Kidweliy sanctioned customs of ‘‘ 4d. for each 
cart load of wool; and 2d. for each cart load of cloth; 
1d. for each horse load of cloth ; and 1d. for each horse load 
of wool.”’ 2 

In the early years of the fourteenth century fulling mills 
were in operation at Roath,*® near Cardiff, and at Rothelan 
(Rhuddlan), North Wales ; and there can be no doubt that 
before the close of the century cloth making, despite its 
decline in the opening decades of the century, had developed 
into an industry of paramount importance to the com- 
munity and a source of great profit to the king. 

With a view to stimulating the native manufacture of 
cloth, Edward II in 1326 enacted ‘“‘ That no man or woman 
of a borough or city in England, Ireland, or Wales, after 
Christmas next coming, shall use cloth of their own buying 
unless it be cloth made in England, Ireland, or Wales, upon 
heavy forfeitures and punishment.”’ It was further decreed 
that cloths might be made of any length and special franchises 
granted to cloth-workers. By the same Act, Shrewsbury, 
Carmarthen, and Cardiff were made the staples of wools, 
hides and woolfells, Cardiff being included in consideration 
of the efforts made in Council by its lord, Hugh le Despenser, 
to secure the staples in England, Wales and Ireland, and 
not elsewhere. 

In 1331 Edward III granted letters of protection to 
John Kempe, of Flanders ; and in the following year, “ in 
view of the decay in the art of weaving,” proclaimed that 
for the next two years no person “ if he had not 100 marks 
of land or rent ’’ was to dress himself or any member 
of his household in cloth of foreign manufacture. This 

* History of Oswestry, W. Cathrall (Oswestry, 1835). p. 29. 


2 Patent Rolls, 9 Edw. I, a.p. 1280, Memb. 29. 
3 R.O. Inquisitiones post mortem, 8 Edw.II, no. 68, fo. 56, 1314. 
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decree did not, however, apply to the king, the queen, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors or other men of the 
Holy Church, earls, barons or nobles. By the same ordinance 
the staples for Wales were continued at Shrewsbury, Car- 
marthen and Cardiff. In January, 1333, Cardiff, which 
was “‘ not one of the king’s towns,” was deprived of its 
staple. Cardiff therefore was a staple only from 1327 to 
1328, and from 1332 to 1333, the interval of approximately 
four years being accounted for by the statute of 1328 which 
threw the country open to commerce unhampered by any 
staple restrictions. In 1353 Carmarthen was the only 
staple for Wales. 

By the Act 27 Edw. III, c. 18, the merchants of Wales 
and Ireland were authorised, “‘ because foreign merchants 
do not come so commonly into Wales and Ireland as into 
England,” to trade with their wool, leather and wool-fells 
at the English staples. ; 

Edward III in 1337 to further promote the woollen 
industry and augment his revenue therefrom offered liberal 
privileges and complete protection to any workers in cloth, 
no matter what their country of origin, who should elect to 
settle ‘‘ within the King’s power.’ Large numbers of 
Flemings thereupon left their native soil to settle:in England, 
Ireland and Wales. With their advent marked improve- 
ments occurred in the methods of weaving and finishing 
woollen cloth ; fulling mills were built at Cameros, Ancellis- 
lade, Gilbertsford, Haverford, Cilgerran and Narberth ; 1 
fine cloth and dying industries were introduced ; and a new 
spirit of enterprise infused into the industry in general. 
By the close of the century Welsh cloth had fcund its way 
to King’s Lynn, Chester, Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Hereford, 
Ludlow, Gloucester and Bristol. 

In the early years of the fifteenth century Welsh wool 
was of a very inferior quality. Before the close of the 
century, however, Welsh friezemen were disposing of their 
cloth not only in the markets and fairs of the Principality 
and in the border towns, but also, occasionally at least, at 


1 Aych. Camb., vol. ii, 1922, pp. 220-37. 
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the Great Cloth Fair of St. Bartholomew in London. Welsh 
cloth was also sent overseas ; for the customs accounts of 
Bristcl contain many references to quantities of ‘‘ Pannus 
Wallie”’ exported to Spain, Portugal and Ireland.! 

Unfortunately, many weavers, in town and country, 
misrepresented the quality and quantity of the cloth they 
offered for sale; a deceit which impelled Henry VIII to 
order that henceforward cloths were to be folded in ‘‘ pleats 
or cutlets.”’ 2 This Act, which applied only to the districts 
of North Wales and the Orcester hundred, was later followed 
by one * which regulated the weight, length, breadth and 
goodness of friezes and cottons * made in the shires of 
Carmarthen, Cardigan and Pembroke; for the clothiers, 
tuckers and weavers of the three shires ‘‘ make theyre owne 
woollen friezes and cottons after the most false and de- 
ceytefull maner that maie be.’’ Another statute (5 and 6 
Edw. VI, c. 6) decreed that Welsh cottons were not to be 
“stretched on the tenter nor otherwise, above a nayle of 
a yard in breadth ” ; while the Act 4 and 5 Phil. and Mary, 
c. 5, provided for the dressing of Welsh linings only by 
members of the ‘“‘ Arte or Science of Sheremen, Cottoners 
or Frisers.”’ 

Much of the deceit and fraud associated with the industry 
at this period may be attributed to the selfish policy of the 
craft guilds ; for many weavers, tuckers and other workers 
in cloth were driven by the monopolistic ordinances of the 
guilds to practise their crafts in country districts. Their 
cheaper, if inferior goods, easily undersold those of the 
townsmen but created in the industry and trade an atmo- 
sphere of uncertainty and distrust which subsequently led 
to the enactment of further measures for its control. 

Though the incorporation of guilds connected with the 
woollen industry did not take place before the sixteenth 
century, there is reason to believe that companies of mercers, 
fullers, weavers, sheermen and cloth-workers existed in 


1 Aych. Camb., vol. ii, 1922, pp. 228-37. 

233 Henry VIII, c. 3- 

3 34-35 Henry VIII, c. 2. 

4“ Cottons ”’ at this period were made of wool or flax. 
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Wales from a very early date; the Mercers Company at 
Denbigh, for example, was undoubtedly carrying on an 
extensive trade in woollen cloth in 1172. It was not until 
the sixteenth century, however, that guilds were everywhere 
and rapidly formed. In April, 1574, fourteen weavers of 
Carmarthen, headed by the Recorder of the Borough, were 
incorporated as “‘ The Society of the Weavers of Carmar- 
then,’ a privilege extended later in the year to the “ tuckers, 
clothworkers, fullers and sheermen within the town.” ! 
Carmarthen was at this time the principal centre of the 
industry in south-west Wales, the flannel of its weavers 
as also that manufactured at Drefach and Pencader being 
in great demand. Weavers’ guilds were also incorporated 
at Brecon, Ruthin, Denbigh, Oswestry, pets bi and 
many other places. 

In addition to controlling the industry, assisting indigent 
brethren, and ensuring the observance of certain religious 
rites, the guilds also protected the consumer against 
defective wares and the producer against the unfair com- 
petition of unskilled workers. The “‘ Statutes, Articles and 
Ordinances of ye Fraternity of Weavers of ye Towne and 
Borough of Oswestry ”’ decreed that ‘‘ no person that hath 
been prentice of the said occupation for the space of seven 
years shall from henceforth be accepted into the said 
Fellowship as a brother of the said Craft of Weavers within 
the said Town unless he be an able workman and so proved 
by the Wardens of the said occupation for the time being 
without fraud or deceipt;’’ also that . .. “no persoa or 
persons from henceforth not being bound prentice nor having 
perfect learning in the said crait . .. shall set up nor 
occupy this Craft or Occupation . . . upon pain to forfeit 
and pay for every time the sum of 13s. 4d.” 

In diverse ways the guilds endeavoured to eliminate the 
competition of foreigners, to restrict membership of the 
guilds, and to standardise the prices of their wares. The 
weavers of Oswestry, for example, ordained that any brother 
who accepted as an apprentice a Frenchman, a Fleming ora 
Scot, should be mulcted in 100 shillings. They further 

1MS. I, 119, Cardiff Free Library. 
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declared that no master should hire his loom or the imple- 
ments of his occupation to any but members of the guild ; 
and with a view to restricting membership, they not only 
levied heavy entrance fees, but resolved that no person 
“ desiring to be a brother . . . shall be made free but in 
one day, that is Corpus Christi Day.” 

By the end of the sixteenth century the woollen industry 
had become definitely established in North and Mid Wales. 
The wool of Pembrokeshire, bought in Cardigan market, was 
spun and converted into cloth by the weavers of North 
Wales and sold by them to merchants from Shrewsbury. 

Between 1566 and 1624 a fierce controversy arose between 
the Drapers Company of Shrewsbury and the merchants of 
Oswestry about the market for Welsh cloth. An Act (8 Eliz., 
c.7) of 1566 reserved to the members of the Drapers Company 
the exclusive privilege of buying and selling Welsh cloth in 
the town. It would appear from the preamble to this Act 
that a “Company or Guild of the Art and Mystery of 
Drapers’”’ had long been in existence in Shrewsbury and 
that in consequence of its privilege of buying and selling 
Welsh cottons, frises and plains, it had been enabled to 
provide the poor of the town with houses and the necessaries 
of life. But in later years the Drapers’ privileges were en- 
croached on by “ divers artificers and other persons within 
the Town of Shrewsbury not being of the said Trade,” to 
the great loss and hindrance of the 600 persons of the ‘“‘Art 
or Science of Sheermen or Frisers,’”’ and of all others that 
were wont to be maintained or relieved by the said trade. 
In consequence of the decay and discredit thus brought to 
the trade it was enacted that no person “ other than such 
as had or shall be made free of the said Science or Mystery, 
shall occupy, use, exercise, or frequent the said Trade, Art, 
Mystery, or Science, of buying of the said Welsh Cloth or 
Lining Cottons, Frises or Plains, on pain of forfeiting for 
each piece so bought the sum of 6s. 8d.”’ 

1 An industry which changed its centre of gravity about this time was 
the cap-making industry of Monmouth, an industry which had been 
encouraged by Acts passed by Edward IV, Henry VIII, and Elizabeth. On 


the occasion of a great plague the industry migrated to Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire. 
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In 1572 the inhabitants of Shrewsbury petitioned against 
the grant of exclusive trading rights to the Drapers and 
alleged that it had brought not prosperity but poverty to 
to the artificers of the town and to the large number of 
poor people in the counties of Montgomery, Denbigh and 
Merioneth, as well as to the town of Oswestry. The outcome 
of the petition was the Act 14 Eliz., c. 12, which repealed 
so much of the earlier Act (8 Eliz., c. 7) as inhibited any 
of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury from trading in Welsh 
cloth. 

Ten years later the Drapers of Shrewsbury successfully 
withstood an attempt of the Welsh to confine the market 
for cloth to their own country. Oswestry,! where a market 
had long been established, continued to monopolise the trade 
until the early decades of the seventeenth century, when 
the Drapers of Shrewsbury, inconvenienced by the depre- 
dations of robbers who frequented the road between the 
two towns, endeavoured to withdraw. the market to Salop ; 
an attempt which the merchants of Oswestry, assisted at 
Court by the Earl of Suffolk, successfully resisted. In 1619, 
however, Orders in Council confined the trade in Welsh 
cloth to members of the Drapers Company. 

In October, 1619, the Drapers complained to the Privy 
Council that Thomas and John Mathews, mercers of Shrews- 
bury, and Thomas Davies of London, had purchased Welsh 
cottons notwithstanding the decree of the Council. Davies, 
who it was alleged sold his cottons privately in London 
and not at Blackwell Hall, claimed a right to free trade as a 
freeman of London and Oswestry. Similar complaints 
lodged the next year by the drapers of Oswestry and 
Shrewsbury induced the citizens of London to petition the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen to intercede with the Privy 
Council for the revocation of the order which deprived 
Londoners of their ancient right of purchasing cloth in the 
markets of Wales. In their petition to the Council the 
Mayor and Aldermen alleged that the Drapers of Oswestry 
and Shrewsbury wished to engross the trade in Welsh 
cottons, and that they had obtained the privilege of exclu- 

1 From 1583 to 1585 the market was held at Knockyn. 
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sive trading by false representations. The Privy Council 
decided that Davies, as a freeman of London and of 
the Company of Mercers and Drapers of Oswestry, had 
a legitimate right to trade in Welsh cottons, though no 
right to dispose of his purchases elsewhere than in Blackwell 
Hall. 

In 1621 the clothiers of North Wales petitioned the 
Council for the re-establishment of the staple for Welsh 
cottons at Oswestry. The Council replied by declaring the 
market free ; a proclamation which invoked a strong protest 
from the Drapers of Shrewsbury. In the following year the 
High Sheriff and Justices of Denbighshire, the clothiers of 
North Wales and the inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Oswestry, “ injured by the late grant of freedom for 
the sale of Welsh cloths, whereby the market is drawn to 
Shrewsbury,’ renewed their petition for the re-establish- 
ment of the market at Oswestry, or, failing this, the examina- 
tion of their case by the Lord President of Wales and the 
Chief Justice of Chester. Other petitions to the Council 
from the Justices and Gentlemen of Merionethshire and 
Montgomeryshire, and from the Bailiffs, Burgesses, and 
inhabitants of Oswestry resulted in the question of the 
market being referred to the Attorney-General for his 
examination. On receipt of the report of the Attorney- 
General, the Council ordered that “‘ the market for Welsh 
clothes and cottons be restored to Oswestry ”’ provided that 
“ the buying thereof be left open to all, and that the Welsh 
drapers be free to buy from the poor clothiers at their own 
houses or markets.’’! Thereupon the Drapers of Shrewsbury 
petitioned for a weekly market in their own town, a request 
which was referred to the Lord President of Wales and the 
Chief Justice of Chester with instructions to confirm the 
Order in Council unless ample evidence was adduced by 
the’ Drapers to the contrary. Pending the results of their 
investigations, the Earl of Northampton and Sir James 
Whitelock prevailed on the Council to permit the Drapers 
of Shrewsbury to purchase such cloth’ as had accumulated 
in their market. Though the findings of the Lord President 


1][n 1601 there were upwards of 230 fairs in Wales. 
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of Wales and the Chief Justice of Chester were in favour of 
Oswestry, petitions presented to the Council on behalf of 
the Shrewsbury Drapers resulted in the trade being made 
vee. 

A Bill to make free the trade and traffic in Welsh cloths 
was introduced in the House of Commons in 1624. An 
earlier Bill had been rejected by the House of Lords, the 
Drapers of Shrewsbury having persuaded them that the 
enactment of the Bill would enable the clothiers of Wales 
to sell their goods wholesale or retail even in Shrewsbury and 
thereby to infringe the provisions of a ‘“‘Charter of Corpora- 
tion”’ granted the Drapers by Edward IV and confirmed by 
subsequent kings. They alleged, moreover, that since the 
French had prohibited the export of Welsh cloths to France, 
the Bill, by throwing open the trade in cloth, would deprive 
them of their trade both at home and abroad, to the injury 
of the Drapers and the ‘“‘ many poor Sheermen and their 
Families to the number of 800 persons,’’ who, having lived 
by dressing cloths, would be compelled ‘“‘ to seek their 
dwellings in the furthest parts of Wales where dwellings are 
scarce.’’ The Drapers also alleged that, inasmuch as the 
merchants would be transporting cloths froma Wales only 
at certain periods of the year, the weekly market at Oswestry, 
which at this time sold cloths to the value of approximately 
£2,000 every week, would soon become defunct ; the king, 
too, it was said, would be defrauded of his customs and 
aulnage, and the merchants encouraged to export from the 
many creeks of Wales such prohibited articles as hides, 
wool, and tallow. 

Though the Drapers of Shrewsbury vigorously opposed 
the Bill of 1624 the Act (2 James I, c. g) declared “ that it 
shall and may be lawful to and for all and every of his 
Majesty’s subjects inhabiting or dwelling, or which at any 
time shall inhabit or dwell within the said dominion of 
Wales, or any part thereof, freely to sell by way of barter, 
or otherwise, all or any of their Welsh clothes, cottons, 
friezes, linings or plains, at their wills and pleasures, to any 
person or persons who lawfully by the laws and statutes of 
this realm may buy the same; and that it shall and may 
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also be lawful for any person or persons who by the laws 
and statutes of this realm may lawfully buy such clothes 
and other the premises, freely to buy the same of any person 
or persons inhabiting or dwelling, or which hereafter shall 
inhabit or dwell, within the said dominion of Wales ; any 
charter, grant, order or any thing else heretofore made or 
done, or hereafter to be made or done, to the contrary 
notwithstanding.”’ 

In the meantime a number of statutes had been passed 
to further regulate and control the industry. Large quanti- 
ties of Welsh cloth bought at Oswestry and Shrewsbury by 
English merchants or their agents were sold at Blackwell 
Hall to foreign merchants. Defects in the cloth exported 
induced the Privy Council in 1601 to write to the High 
Sheriff and Justices of Salop and to order that all tenters, 
ropes, rings, wrenches and ali other contrivances for stretch- 
ing cloth either in length or breadth should be completely 
abolished. A subsequent Act (I Jac. I,c. 2) exempted from 
penalty for defects in length, breadth, or weight all Welsh 
cottons, not mixed with hair or other deceitful stuffe,’”’ of 
less value than 5d. a yard or 2s. agoad ; similar exemptions 
were granted the dearer pure cottons provided they did not 
shrink more than half a yard in twelve, “ or weigh less than 
I4 ounces a yard,” or measure less than three-quarters of a 
yard in breadth. 

A later statute (3 Jac. I, c. 17) provided that Welsh 
cottons were not in future to be searched or tried in water 
save by the buyer; any infringement of this Act rendered 
the offender liable to a fine of £5. Complaints made in 1637 
by the Drapers of Shrewsbury and investigated by the 
Lord President of Wales, having elicited the fact that the 
defects in Welsh cloths were due to their inordinate 
length, it was recommended, and subsequently confirmed 
by the Privy Council, that in future the average length of 
Welsh cottons, friezes, and flannels should be twenty-four 
ells. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the traffic in 
wooland cloth between Wales and London had attained such 
proportions that the erection of a Welsh Hall in London 
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could no longer be delayed, the accommodation at 
Blackwell Hall and Leadenhall having been proved entirely 
inadequate to the trade. 

Towards the close of the century the woollen industry 
languished, a circumstance which induced Charles II to 
pass a most extraordinary statute. In 1678 it was enacted 
that “‘from and after the First day of August 1678, no 
corpse of any person or persons shall be buried in any shirt, 
shift, or shroud or anything whatsoever made or mingled 
with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, or in any coffin 
lined or faced with any sort of cloth or stuff or anything 
whatsoever that is not made of sheeps wool upon pain of 
forfeit of £5 of lawful money of England.’ When the Act 
was passed affidavits had to be made that persons had been 
buried in accordance with the provisions of the law. Thus 
in the parish register of Newtown for the year 1742, the 
entry ‘“‘ Edward Benbow, Organist, buried 3 Decr.”’ is supple- 
mented by a certificate testifying to his having been “ buried 
in Woolen only.’”’ Entries in the pafish register of Towyn, 
Merionethshire, for the year 1678 show that fines “ levied 
for byrying in flannen,’’ which apparently was not pure 
wool, ‘“‘came to £2-10-0.”” A later statute (r2 Charles II, 
c. 23) prohibited the exportation of sheep, wool, fuller’s- 
earth, and clay to Scotland. 

In 1685 a further stimulus was given the woollen industry 
by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; for the suppres- 
sion of religious liberty in France having driven Protestant 
weavers to emigrate, many of them found their way into 
parts of Wales where, as at Newtown, Llanidloes, Tenby, 
and Dolgelly,? they introduced much improved methods 
of manufacture. 

In the eighteenth century the discovery of an aluminous 
deposit in Yorkshire was of far-reaching importance to 
the woollen industry. Hitherto a monopoly in Europe of 
the Papal States, alum was essential to the finishing of 
woollen cloth. When, therefore, Challoner induced a number 


1 The Act was repealed by the Act 54 Geo. III, c. 108. 


* The woollen industry in Dolgelly was specifically mentioned in the 
Acts of James I, and in two Orders in Council of the reign of Charles IT. 
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of the Pope’s workmen to manufacture alum in Yorkshire, 
he conferred on the woollen industry a benefit of the greatest 
value. 

Prior to the commencement of the eighteenth century 
the woollen industry was carried on principally in the 
houses of townsmen and of country-workers. In the early 
years of the century, however, began a movement towards 
the concentration of the industry in the towns and the 
erection of large factories. This centralisation of the 
industry took longer to achieve in Wales than in England, 
largely because of the reluctance of the manufacturers to 
employ machinery and to utilise the abundant supply of 
water power which existed in their midst. 

In the early decades of the century the only machines 
employed were hand-cards, small hand-spinning wheels, and 
hand looms. One of the earliest improvements introduced 
was that made in the carding machine. ‘ Criban Robin,” as 
the improved machine was called in the parish of Llanidloes, 
consisted “‘ of a strong bench in the form of a sloping writing 
desk, with one card fixed on a block, at the end of which 
two uprights were attached. Across the top of these up- 
rights was a small beam, morticed in the centre to receive 
a pulley sheave. Over this sheave a cord was passed, which 
was connected with a movable board covered with a card 
on its lower side to face the one fixed upon the block. To 
this movable board two handles were fixed for its guidance. 
The other end of the cord passed over one of the uprights, 
and had a weight fastened to it for the purpose of balancing 
the working-board, with a view to lessening the manual 
labour.’’! This contrivance, it was said, enabled a man to 
considerably improve the quality of his work and at the 
same time to double his output. It continued in use until 
superseded, in the closing years of the century by the hand- 
driven one cylinder carding engine. An adaptation of this 
machine was installed in a factory at Llanidloes, but, 
unfortunately, the arrangements made to secure an adequate 
supply of water frequently failed. _ 

Premiums offered by the various county agricultural 

1 Montgomery Collections, vol. v, p. 33- 
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societies did much to foster the development of the woollen 
industry. Thus premiums offered in 1755 by the Brecon- 
shire Agricultural Society resulted in the establishment of 
factories at Hay, Presteigne, Brecon, Rhaidr, and Maestrylo. 
Before the close of the eighteenth century a large number of 
factories had been erected in different parts of the country, 
though with few exceptions, the greatest being the four 
mills of John Smalley at Holywell, no extensive use was 
made of the country’s abundant supply of water power. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century such progress 
had been made by the woollen industry that the supply of 
home-grown wool tended to fall far short of the supply, 
Recourse was then had to foreign wool, large consignments 
of which, principally Kentish, were shipped to the ports of 
Wales. From the customs returns of wool carried coastwise 
between January Ist, 1763, and January ist, 1770, it would 
appear that the ports chiefly engaged in this traffic were 
London, Dover, Rye, Carnarvon, and» Barmouth. Finished 
goods were shipped from Cardiff, Swansea, Cardigan, Haver- 
fordwest,Aberystwyth, and Beaumaris to Bristol, Minehead, 
Bridgwater, Gloucester, London, and Liverpoal; the trade 
between Cardiff, Swansea, Haverfordwest and Bristol was 
particularly heavy. 

Prior to 1781 Barmouth exported annually webs and 
flannel to the value of approximately £40,000, and stockings 
to the value of £10,000.2, Before the outbreak of war with 
Napoleon it was estimated that Dolgelly shipped annually 
to Liverpool and London, via Barmouth, webs and flannel 
worth from {£50,000 to £100,000. During the war, necessity 
fostered the habit of sending the flannel overland to the 
markets of Shrewsbury and Chester, a practice which per- 
sisted until the interception of consignments by independent 
mercers and drapers induced the Drapers Company of 
Shewsbury to establish agencies at Dolgelly. 

Another important market was Welshpool, to which the 
manufacturers of Llanidloes and district sent their flannel 


IMS. IV, 263, Cardiff Free Library. 
* Large quantities of flannel were shipped to Spain and to America. 
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every week in the “ waggon fawr.’’! Hand knitted stockings 
were sold at Bala every Saturday morning. To while away 
the long winter nights it was customary for the people of 
Bala and Llanuwchlyn to assemble in groups, and to the 
accompaniment of harp and piquant anecdote, knit into 
stockings the wool they had purchased at the great Llanrwst 
fair. This custom, called by.the Welsh “ cymorth gwau,” 
enabled the villagers to offer for sale at their Saturday 
morning market, stockings to the value of from £200 to £500. 

Few of the towns at which woollen goods were sold 
boasted of a market hall. As a general rule the market was 
confined to one or two streets in the houses of which, or on 
stalls erected in the thoroughfare, the vendors displayed 
their wares. Of Newtown it was said that “the women stand 
with their baskets of spun wool along the street, and in 
every house the spinning wheel rattles incessantly. In one 
of the outskirts of the town I observed a long weaver’s shop 
with a number of looms for weaving linen, a coarse kind of 
cloth which is sold at the stalls.’’? 

The two kinds of webs manufactured in North Wales in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century were “ strong 
cloth or high country cloth,’ and “small cloth or low 
country cloth.” Strong cloth was manufactured in the 
Dolgelly and Machynlleth districts; its chief market was 
Shrewsbury. Large quantities of strong cloth, bought by 
the drapers and converted into a frieze or napped cloth, 
were shipped from London and Liverpool to Holland, 
Germany, and America. Small cloth was the speciality of 
Denbighshire, the coarser wool grown in the county being 
particularly suited to the manufacture of this kind of web. 
Oswestry was its principal market. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the 
woollen industry was in a very flourishing and prosperous 
condition; and had the Welsh manufacturers overcome 
their aversion to change and utilised the copious streams of 


1 This waggon continued in use until 1859, when the railway was opened. 
2 Montgomery Collections, vol. xxxvi, p. 140. 


3 Journal of a Tour through North Wales and part of Shropshive, Arthur 
Aikin (London, 1797), p. 74. 
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water which abounded in the country, Wales might have 
become a rival to Lancashire and Yorkshire. So impressed 
was Arthur Aikin with the possibilities of the industry in 
Wales that he wrote: ‘‘ The scanty population even of the 
manufacturing districts, and the admirable situations for 
mills, afforded by their numerous streams, strongly indicate 
the advantage and necessity of substituting machinery for 
manual power ; with the general adoption of machines, the 
manufacturers will become large capitalists, as is already 
the case in Lancashire and Yorkshire; and the influx of 
money will enable the farmers to improve their breed of 
sheep, and bestow some culture on the extensive mountainous 
tracts that, as yet, have been committed to the care of 
nature alone. The present infant factories contain the rudi- 
ments of future prosperity ; one successful effort will pro- 
duce many other vigorous exertions; the manufacturers 
will become rich, will not abandon to the English drapers 
the advantages of preparing their, rough goods for the 
foreign and domestic markets; nor to the London and 
Liverpool merchants, the profits of exporting them.’ 
Unfortunately a lack of capital precluded the.general intro- 
duction of the innovations which would have revolutionised 
the industry ; and the only factories which survived the 
competition of Yorkshire were precisely those in which 
water or steam-driven machinery was employed. 

In South Wales numerous factories replete with the most 
improved carding and spinning machines were struggling 
against the competition of the rapidly developing iron 
industry. Factories at Cardiff, Bettws Llangrynwyd, Tonn 
Drygwal, Neath and Merthyr Tydvil manufactured cloth of 
diverse kinds, while the demand for the coloured cloth of 
Caerphilly was so great that in 1803 an additional fulling 
mill had to be erected. Other factories were at work in the 
parishes of Ilston and Bridgend. That at Bridgend erected 
under the patronage of a society formed for the purpose of 
encouraging habits of ‘industry among the inhabitants and 
to provide a home market for the wool” was probably 


* 1 Journal of a Tour through North Wales and part of Shropshive, Arthur 
Aikin (London, 1797), p. 82. 
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the largest woollen factory in South Wales. Here the long 
woolof the Vale of Glamorgan, “Leicester and Cotswold sheep 
was combed, spun, wove, dyed, and finished into coating, 
swansdown, serge, and plush, from Ios. to Ios. 6d. a yard. 
The short wool, Spanish, Ryland, and the limestone down 
sheep of the county was manufactured into narrow and broad 
cloths, plain and kersey.”’ 

In the early years of the century hats were manufactured 
at Carmarthen, while a factory at Llanbedr employed over 
100 people in the production of machine-made stockings. 
Approximately 150 persons were employed in a cotton mill 
near Haverfordwest. In Breconshire coarse cloth and 
stockings were made for the army. At Llanelly and Llan- 
geler,! in county Carmarthen, works had been established 
for the manufacture of the machinery used in the woollen 
industry ; and there can be no doubt that but for the phe- 
nomenal development of the iron and coal industries, South 
Wales would have continued the centre of a flourishing 
and prosperous woollen industry. 

In North Wales, difficulties of transport impeded the 
rapid development of the industry and postponed for a 
time the supersession of the domestic by the factory system. 
The extension of the Montgomeryshire Canal to Newtown 
in 1819, and the construction of a number of turnpike roads, 
however, proved of considerable benefit to the manufac- 
turers in Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire. Factories 
were rapidly established in all but the smaller villages as 
well as at Newtown,? Welshpool, Llanidloes, and Llan- 
brynmair ; Machynlleth and Dolgelly also had their factories. 

Few of the factories were at first complete units 
of manufacture; and most of the weaving was done 
by cottagers. In the parish of Llanbrynmair, for example, 
where factories equipped with the most improved carding 
engines and spinning jennies had been erected in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, the yarn was converted 
into cloth on the looms of cottagers. Similar conditions 


1 landilo, Present and Past, W. Samuel (Carmarthen), p. 31. 


2Tn the course of fifteen years the population and wealth of Newtown 
increased sevenfold. 
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obtained at Llanidloes, though in 1833 forty carding engines, 
eight fulling mills with eighteen fulling stocks and about 
35,000 spindles were in constant operation. 

The following table 1 of the number of males upwards of 
twenty years of age ‘“‘ engaged in the weaving of woollen 
yarn by domestic industry ” in 1831 shows “ that scarcely 
any parish throughout the country was deficient in this 
species of manufacture.”’ 


WEAVERS EMPLOYED UNDER THE DoMESTIC SYSTEM IN 1831 


County, Town, or Parish. No. of Weavers. 
Anglesey... oe se wee ae cae) 220 
Carnarvonshire ... ae ae Bi eee SOS 
Denbighshire ae te! =a eee scam £200 
Flintshire... sts nd oF oe he: 40 
Merionethshire ane Eo: aa is Soe ZOO 
Llanidloes ... aoe Oe eae oe So M320 
Newtown ... ae Jit oe at sa, AO 
Llanllwchaiarn ae Sa oe na oo 180 
Llanbrynmair sae ua age seg Kee eer OO) 
Welshpool ... eas - ss Se re 68 
Cardiganshire ve a at a se 240 
Breconshire ... re ote ss nee Bee 80 
Radnorshire... sed es ee oe ae 34 
Pembrokeshire os se ea as wie eed 
Carmarthenshire ... “as a33 nt soe 2200 
Glamorganshire ... ae Shes Ae ee OS 
Monmouthshire ... eee eae ... afewat Usk 


If women be added to the number of men engaged in the 
industry the total will probably exceed 3,000. 

Though the revolution in the woollen industry occurred 
later in Wales than in England, it must not be thought that 
all Welshmen were blind to the advantages of machinery 


1 Census Returns, Enumeration Abstract, 1831. 
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and large scale production. Thus Richard Roberts, born 
in 1789 at Carreg Hwfa in the parish of Llanymynech, was 
the inventor of an improved loom for weaving plain or 
figured cloth and of the self-acting mule—the most famous 
of his many inventions. A description of this machine at 
work speaks of it as “ drawing out, twisting and winding up 
many thousand threads, with unfailing precision and 
indefatigable patience and strength, a scene as magical to 
the eye which is not familiarised with it as the effects have 
been marvellous in augmenting the wealth and population 
of the country.” 

But though the genius of Roberts worked its miracles in 
England, great changes were gradually being brought about 
in Wales ; and the livelihood of the weavers in the country 
districts was being increasingly jeopardised by the spread 
of the factory system and the concentration of the industry 
in the towns. The first carding engine brought into Mont- 
gomeryshire was installed by John Farman in the Dingle 
Factory near Newtown. About 1835 the proprietor of the 
Glanclywedog Factory introduced improved spinning mules 
to the Llanidloes district ; and two years later he added a 
number of power looms to the solitary four then in use in 
the factories of Montgomeryshire. Despite his example, 
the majority of the manufacturers remained indifferent to 
the inventions then on the market, with the result that 
power looms did not come into general use in Montgomery- 
shire until about 1850.! 

From about 1850 the full effects of the revolution in the 
woollen industry began to make themselves felt. The 
introduction of steam power, efficient but expensive looms, 
and other mechanical contrivances, gradually undermined 
the domestic system and compelled the smaller manu- 
facturers, handicapped by an insufficiency of capital and a 
blind devotion to tradition, to give up the unequal struggle 
with the capitalist manufacturers of Lancashire and York- 
shire. With the application of steam to the machines of 
the factories, districts remote from either the coalfields or 


1 Tn 1838 there were 815 hand looms in the parish of Llanidloes alone. 
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the sea coast found themselves unable to compete with 
districts more favourably situated. Thus in Montgomery- 
shire, the centre of the woollen industry in North Wales, 
regions remote from the canal were cut off from a cheap 
supply of coal and forced to abandon the industry. 

But while Lancashire and Yorkshire attained a position 
of supremacy in the textile industries, Wales attained an 
enviable position as the centre of the coal and iron in- 
dustries. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE IRON INDUSTRY 


Two indentures of the thirteenth century show that the 
monks of Margam Abbey were among the pioneers of the 
iron industry in Wales. The earliest of these relates to the 
“Grant by Philip, son of William de Cornely, to Margam 
Abbey of the mine of iron and lead on the east side of the 
highroad which leads from the Newtown to the town of 
Walter Lovell, which is called Cornely ’”’ 1; and the second, 
to a grant by Walter Lovell to Margam Abbey of all iron 
and lead mines in his land. ? 

Records extant for the year 1301-2 show that at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century iron was mined at 
Ewelowe,? near Flint. Later in the century iron was 
smelted in stone furnaces erected within the grounds of 
Caerphilly Castle. 

Evidence of ironworks in operation in the fifteenth 
century is very meagre, though a Welsh poet of the period 
makes a casual reference to furnaces at Flint. The records 
of the sixteenth century, however, contain ample evidence 
of the spread of the industry in South Wales. In 1540 
William Herbert, granted a charter by Henry VIII, com- 
menced operations at the Mwynddu Mines near Llan- 
trisant ; and in the same year a furnace was started at 
Llwydcoed near Aberdare. In 1555 considerable quantities 
of iron were manufactured at Cwmhendre-fawr near 


14 History of the Pioneers of the Welsh Coalfield, E. Phillip (Cardiff, 
1925), P. 4. 
2 Tbid. 
3 Min. Acc., Chester Bundle, 771-2. 
45 
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Abercanaid ; and in 1565 the founder of the iron industry 
at Pontypool, one by name Grant, was succeeded by 
Richard Hanbury, a freeman and goldsmith of the City of 
London. By 1577 Hanbury had become the proprietor of 
“ij or ili iron works there in Wales, whereat he made much 
merchant iron to gain.”” From about 1588 the Pontypool 
Works, supplied with ironstone and wood from the Neville 
Estate, a portion of which had been leased to Hanbury in 
1565, effected regular sales of iron. In 1583 ironworks 
were built at Pontygwaith, and in 1593 at Radyr, near 
Cardiff. 

Such great strides were made by the iron industry in the 
sixteenth century that the danger of completely denuding 
the country of its forests induced Elizabeth, in 1580, to 
restrict the erection of ironworks to certain specified areas ; 
and in 1584 to prohibit the use in ironworks of all timber 
“16 feet square at the stub.” 

In 1602 Elizabeth ordered “‘ all Masters of Iron ffurnaces ”’ 
to ‘“‘ before some Justices of the.Péace .. enter into 
bonde not to suffer any Ordnance to be cast at their fur- 
naces. And that special care be had to put down Edmond 
Mathews esquire for casting any Ordnance at this furnaces 
neere Cardiff in Wales because from that place they very 
easilie may be carried into Spayne.”’ 1 

In 1612 ironworks were established at Ystradgynlais. 
In 1615 a descendant of the Hanbury of Pontypool began 
to work iron in the parish of Llanelly in Breconshire ; and 
in 1680 the Hanbury family and the Leigh family enlarged 
the works. 

As time passed, the ironworks, originally established in 
districts rich in ore and timber, became centres of a barren- 
ness and desolation which made it necessary for the iron- 
masters to send to places distant from their works for a 
supply of charcoal. Thus in 1680 teams of mules carried 
charcoal from the districts around Mynydd Llangattwg to 
the Clydach Forge at Llanelly. 

The inconvenience and increased cost of manufacture 


1R.O. State Papers, Domestic Series, vol. 283, A. No. 73, 1602. 
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occasioned by the shortage of charcoal induced Dudley to 
experiment with coal. Coal had for long been used in the 
furnaces, but the sulphurous gases it emitted combined with 
the metal and made it brittle. In 1619 Dudley succeeded 
in his experiments ; and three years later was granted a 
patent for fourteen years to make iron with coal; for he 
had “ at his own great travail and industry and after many 
chargeable experiments found out the mystery, art, way 
and means of smelting iron ore and of making the same into 
cast works and bars with sea coals or pit coals in furnaces 
with bellows of as good a condition as hath heretofore been 
made of charcoal, a work and invention not formerly 
performed by any within this our Kingdom of England.”’ 
Dudley was a Royalist who, ruined by the Civil War, died 
in poverty; and his secret died with him. For another 
one hundred years charcoal remained the principal fuel ; 
and such works as used raw coal produced but a poor 
quality iron. 

In a survey of the manor of Havod y Porth and Margam 
in Havod y Porth made in 1663, mention is made of two 
iron mines, “‘one adjoining the river Ffrydwyth in the 
Varteg Isha, the other adjoining the river Avan near a 
bridge called Pony Ynys Avan.’ 1 In 1640 Lewis of 
Caerphilly and Cook of London took over the works at 
Pontygwaith and Caerphilly. In 1663 a forge was erected 
at Caer Luce, near Llwydcoed, and another in 1666, at 
Hirwain. 

But though a great number of furnaces had been erected 
in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire since 1580, the real 
beginning of the iron industry in South Wales dates from 
about the middle of the eighteenth century when, beginning 
with the discoveries of the Darbys’, a series of inventions 
tended to concentrate the industry in the coal-producing 
districts of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, and to 
drive the smaller establishments scattered up and down the 
country out of existence. 

In 1706 Abraham Darby, the proprietor of the Baptist Mills 
at Bristol, conceived the idea that cast iron might be 


1 Clarke, Cartae et Munimenta de Glamorgan, vol. vi, p. 257. 
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substituted for brass. Darby had in his employ a Welsh 
shepherd boy named John Thomas who, present at the 
attempts of Darbys’ Dutch workmen to cast iron, said to 
his employer that “‘ he thought he saw how they missed it.” 
He begged to be allowed to make an experiment ; and the 
same night he and Abraham Darby remained alone in the 
workshop. Before morning they had cast an iron pot. 
Thomas entered into an agreement to serve Abraham Darby 
and to keep the secret. From 1709 to 1828 the family of 
Thomas were confidential and much valued agents to the 
descendants of Abraham Darby. For more than one 
hundred years after “ the night in which Thomas and his 
employer made their successful experiment of producing 
an iron casting in a mould of fine sand, with its two wooden 
frames and its air-holes, the same process was practised and 
kept secret at Coalbrook Dale, with plugged keyholes and 
barred doors.” ! In 1713 Abraham Darby calcined iron 
ore with coal without in any way impairing the quality of 
the metal; and in 1730 Abraham Darby’s son, by name 
also Abraham Darby, fused iron ore with coke which, being 
free of sulphurous gases, prevented the iron from becoming 
brittle. és 

In 1720 the Llangrwyney Forge was built ; and in the 
same year Messrs. Crowley and Co. established works at 
Ystalyfera and Ystradynglais. In 1723 Lord Windsor 
granted to the Hon. William Morgan of Tredegar “ all 
mines of iron and coal and all quarries of stone and slate 
in the commons or wastes of Senghenydd supra, Senghenydd 
subtus, Rudry, and Whitchurch (except all mines of lead 
and also except all leases or grants that are already made 
of any mines or minerals of what nature or quality soever 
within the said lordships or manors) for 21 years at the 
yearly rent of £20.” 2 

By 1740 a shortage of charcoal had subjected many of 
the smaller ironworks to misfortunes from the effects of 
which they never recovered. The distribution and yield of 


1 Tvon Manufacture, William Fairbairn (Edinburgh, 1869), p. ro. 
® History of the Iron, Steel, and Tinplate Trades, Wilkins (Merthyr, 1903), 
D226. 
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the furnaces at work in Wales in 1740 is shown in the 
following table : 1 


FURNACES AT WoRK IN 1740 


County. No. of Furnaces. Yield per annum. 
Brecon ... 2 600 tons 
Glamorgan 2 400 ,, 
Carmarthen ae TOOmme 
Monmouth 2 HOG" 5 
Denbigh 2 BROS, 


Driven by the shortage of charcoal to experiment with 
coal, the ironmasters discovered that coal was the better 
fuel. Hitherto established in regions in which ironstone 
occurred in conjunction with prodigious supplies of timber, 
the iron industry now began to gravitate to areas in which 
ironstone was found in conjunction with coal. Slowly but 
surely the older iron manufacturing districts of Kent and 
Sussex gave way to Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. 

South Wales was peculiarly well fitted to become the 
centre of the rapidly developing iron industry ; for in its 
valleys lay concealed great quantities of high quality coal, 
and in its mountains, open to the light of day or but thinly 
covered with soil, lay equally abundant supplies of iron- 
stone. In the search for new sites for their works iron- 
masters from the northern counties of England, Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire and from London journeyed 
to South Wales where, between 1750 and 1810, “on a strip 
of high land about a mile in width in the uplands of Mon- 
mouthshire and Glamorganshire where the South Wales 
coal measures crop out,” they erected a chain of furnaces 
“ from Blaenavon to Hirwain, a length of about 18 miles.”’ ? 
Henceforward the history of the iron industry becomes 
inextricably interwoven with that of the coal industry. 

An invention which proved of the greatest utility to the 
ironmasters was Watt’s steam engine. An improvement 
on Newcomen’s engine, Watt’s engine became a practical 
proposition when John Wilkinson, the proprietor of the 


1 South Wales Coal Annual, 1918. 
2A History of the Pioneers of the Welsh Coalfield, p.31. 
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New Bersham Iron Works, undertook to manufacture its 
cylinders. 

The Old Bersham Works, established about 1724 by 
Charles Lloyd, obtained its ore from Llwyn Enion and its 
charcoal from the immediate neighbourhood of the works. 
The property of John Hawkins in 1730, the furnace and 
mill passed at his decease to his widow, who then became 
the sole proprietor. In 1740 Isaac Wilkinson was a manu- 
facturer of flat-irons at Backbarrow, Coulton-in-Furness ; 
eight years later he became the proprietor of a small furnace 
at Wilson House, near Lindal. Early in 1753 he emigrated 
to Old Bersham, where, overtaken by misfortune, he died. 
John Wilkinson then formed the New Bersham Company 
and under his able direction it prospered exceedingly. In 
1755 Watt, after a prolonged search for an ironmaster 
competent to manufacture cylinders for his engines, chanced 
upon Wilkinson. To him he entrusted the task with the 
result that “‘ the cylinders for all Watt’s engines that got 
into actual use were at first made,at Bersham.” ! With 
the steam engine a practical reality its use in the mines of 
Wales soon became fairly general. 

Among the first of a large number of English ironmasters 
to exploit the mineral wealth of South Wales in the new 
iron age were Messrs. Vernon, Kendal and Co., who in 
1755 erected the Dovey furnace. Two years later Messrs. 
Mayberry and Wilkinson built a furnace at Hirwain; iron 
works had been established here since 1666. In Brecon- 
shire, where Benjamin Tanner of Brecon and Richard 
Wellington of Hay had built furnaces at Brecon and Pipton 
in 1723, Mayberry, in 1756, erected a charcoal-burning 
furnace. Four years later, Mayberry and Wilkins trans- 
ferred the Pontrenllwyd Works to Brecon, purchased the 
Honddu Furnace, supplied the army and navy with 400 
tons of iron, and obtained from the Dowager Lady Windsor 
a lease of mineral property at Hirwain. Subsequent 
developments at Hirwain and Piptoniresulted in a much 
increased output and the abandonment of the works at 
Honddu. 


1 Bye-Gones, 1897-8, p. 349. 
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In 1758 iron smelting was commenced at Dowlais. 
Between 1747 and 1758 Lewis of the Van obtained possession 
of the lease of the Dowlais property which had been granted 
to Thomas Morgan of Newport. In 1758 he began to mine 
for coal and iron ore and to send the output of his small 
furnace on the backs of mules to Cardiff. In 1760 Guest 
came to Dowlais and the business of manufacturing iron 
was commenced in earnest. 

In 1765 work was begun on the first furnace at Cyfarthfa. 
In the same year Anthony Bacon, of Whitehaven, obtained 
a lease of 4,000 acres of land rich in minerals for ninety-nine 
years at the annual rental of £100. Two years after the 
completion of the first furnace, Bacon built a second, and 
induced the farmers and other inhabitants of the district 
to assist him in the construction of a road to Cardiff. By 
1783 Bacon, who had transferred the management of the 
Plymouth Works to Richard Hill, had erected at Cyfarthfa 
a foundry, a forge and two furnaces. After Bacon’s death 
the dominant figure at Cyfarthfa was Richard Crawshay, 
a Yorkshireman. 

In 1782 the Homfrays arrived in Merthyr ; and two years 
later began work at Penydarran. With the assistance of 
the Formans and men imported from Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire and Cardiganshire, the Homfrays built their furnace 
in a ravine. Here in 1796 ! they erected a second furnace, 
the product of which increased the total output of their 
works to approximately 4,110 tons a year. 

In 1796 the Homfrays, concerned to secure a supply of 
coal for their works, purchased from the proprietors of the 
Dowlais Works a 53 years’ lease “ of all the veins of coal 
under a part of the common called Wain nant y bwch in 
the parish of Merthyr Tydvil and in the lordship of Seng- 
henydd, lying between a rivulet called Nant y bwch on the 
south, the point of Tor y fan hill in a straight line to the 
gate leading from the mountain to Pwll y whcaid house on 
the north, the lands of Pendarran, of William Dawkins, 
and Trebedda on the west, and a line drawn from the point 


1 The output of the Dowlais Works in 1796 was approximately 2, 100 tons. 
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Tor y fan hill to the road near Sarn Howell on the east. 
Yearly rent £220 and 6d. per ton on all coal raised in excess 
of 5,616 tons.”’ 1 

In 1780 Edward Kendal established coal and iron works 
at Beaufort and agreed, among other things, to deliver 
300 horseloads of coal annually to the Duke of Beaufort ; 
the works were subsequently purchased by Crawshay Bailey. 
In 1780 Benjamin Pratt built a small furnace at Blaenavon. 
In 1783 the Homfrays had two furnaces in blast at Penycae. 
Across the mountain at Tredegar, the furnaces erected in 
1783 at Pontgwaith-yr-haiarn having been abandoned, a 
new company started works at Sirhowy; and in 1797 
installed a powerful steam engine to increase the blast to a 
large furnace built in the same year. 

Desirous of improving the quality of British iron, Cort, 
in 1784, invented a process by which wrought iron could be 
produced from pig-iron. This invention gave a considerable 
stimulus not only to the iron industry, but also to the coal 
industry, for having demonstrated the suitability of coal 
for smelting purposes, it naturally led to an increase in the 
demand for coal. 

Among the first of the South Wales ironmasters to profit 
from the discoveries of Cort were Richard Crawshay and 
Samuel Homfray, Crawshay, in 1787, having contracted to 
pay Cort a royalty of ros. per ton on all iron manufactured 
by his process. 

Many of the ironmasters, however, continued to use 
charcoal in their furnaces, the output and distribution of 
which in 1788 was as follows : 


CHARCOAL-BURNING FURNACES IN 1788. 


County. No. of Furnaces. Output in tons. 
Monmouth I 2,100 
Glamorgan ... 3 1,800 
Carmarthen 7 400 
Merioneth Tr 400 
Brecon ... — ? 


1 Glamorganshire MSS., no. 66, Cardiff Free Library. 
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The total output of the ironworks in South Wales in 1788 
was approximately three times the total output of the 
United Kingdom in 1750. 
® Prior to the construction of canals and tramways in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century, teams of mules 
carried the ore to the furnaces and the finished iron to the 
ports. “In 1791 not one yard of iron rail-road existed in 
South Wales ; in September, 1811, the completed rail-roads 
connected with canals, collieries, iron and copper works in 
the counties of Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire and 
Carmarthenshire amounted to nearly 150 miles.”’ 4 

In 1811 the proprietors of the Sirhowy and Tredegar 
Iron Works joined their works by means of a tramroad. 
In the same year a tramroad was constructed from Sirhowy 
to Crumlin and thence to Beaufort and Llanelly in Brecon- 
shire; and “all the rails’’ for this line “ were cast at 
Sirhowy, being the first ‘cast iron’ rails manufactured in 
Wales.” ? In the following year the Tredegar Company 
built a tramroad from Sirhowy to Newport, and for use 
on the same, trams equipped with powerful brakes and of a 
carrying capacity of six tons. These are but typical of 
the many tramroads constructed in and about the ironworks 
of South Wales in the closing years of the eighteenth and 
the opening years of the nineteenth centuries. 

Rapid developments followed the construction of the 
canals which, by penetrating into the centres of the iron 
industry, made possible the conveyance, from furnace to 
port, of heavy consignments at a relatively low rate. The 
. appended table gives the dates at which the several canals 
were built : 


Canal. County. Date of 
Construction. 
Kidwelly ... ie ... Carmarthen ... ae 35766 
Cremlyn ... er ... Glamorgan Gu weet 7 20 
Glamorganshire ... ... Glamorgan ‘ai ae LOL 
Monmouthshire ... .... Monmouth ee eek L702 
Neath Sais ue ... Glamorgan id ae OL 


1 Agricultural Survey of South Wales, Rev. Walter Davies (London, 1815), 


P. 35: . 
2 History of Tredegay, Evan Powell (Cardiff, 1885), p. 35. 
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Canal. County. Date of 
Construction. 

Breconand Abergavenny... Breconand Monmouth... 1793 
Llansamlet... we ... Glamorgan ee 

Swansea... ee ... Glamorgan ae w.2  27Q8 
Penclwdd ... ee ... Glamorgan a Ai eLOR 
Llanellay ... ty ... Carmarthen ae cuss ESE2 
Port Tennant oa ... Glamorgan be 1822 


In North Wales the Shion Union Canal ran More the 
Severn to Newtown, Welshpool, and Chirk, across the Vale 
of Llangollen at Pontcysyllte and into the Berwyn Valley. 

In 1806 the combined output of the furnaces in blast in 
Wales was approximately 2,550 tons. By 1820 the number 
of furnaces had been increased to 102, twelve of which were 
in North Wales and ninety in South Wales ; their combined 
output approximated to 150,000 tons. Between 1825 and 
1839 the output of the South Wales ironworks increased 
from 223,520 tons to 453,000 tons per annum. 

In 1825 the introduction of the steam locomotive and the 
consequent demand for iron rails gave yet another stimulus 
to the iron industry. Such a heavy demand was made on 
some of the works in South Wales that the proprietors had 
special mills built to cope with the requirements of the new 
trade. 

It is said that the first steam locomotive to prove a 
practical proposition was built at Merthyr. Intrigued by 
the plans of Trevethick, Homfray of Penydarran made a bet 
with Richard Crawshay “ that he would convey a load of 
iron by steam power to the Navigation from his works.” 
“With a tall, clumsy stack made of bricks,” and a dis- 
proportionately small body poised on a high framework, 
with its cylinders upright and the pistons working down- 
wards, “ Trevethick’s High-pressure Tram Engine ’’ suc- 
cessfully accomplished its task ; and thus, on February 4th, 
1804, ushered in a new era. 

In 1829 a locomotive built by George Stephenson made 
two journeys a week between Tredegar and Newport ; and 
in 1841-2 the Taff Vale Railway, the pioneer of Welsh 
railways, was opened for traffic. Subsequent developments 
made the use of steam locomotives more popular, though 
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their use did not become general in Wales until much later 
in the century. Wales, nevertheless, profited from their 
extensive use in England ; for rails for the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway were made at Ebbw Vale, and rails 
for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway and “ the first 
cable for the Menai Suspension Bridge,” at Penydarran.? 
In 1835 orders for from 200,000 to 300,000 tons of rails for 
continental countries, the United States of America, and 
other parts of the world were placed at Cyfarthfa, Dowlais 
and Aberdare.? 

Returns of minerals carried on the Glamorganshire Canal 
between 1846 and 1852 show the progress made by the iron 
industry during the years of the railway mania : 


Year. Tons of fron. Tons of Iron Ore. 
1846 nat 145,781 42,531 
1847 ioe 150,693 55,081 
1848 ae 155,015 56,924 
1849 er 156,196 68,745 
1850 es 167,379 82,680 
1851 We 190,033 96,408 
1852 ee 217,319 80,525 


Prior to about 1820, it had been the practice in South 
Wales to mix a small percentage of imported ore with the 
native ironstone. The quality of the metal produced was, 
however, of so inferior a quality that the ironmasters decided 
to discontinue the practice and to import a richer ore from 
Spain, Russia, Greece and Algiers. In 1820 Newport 
imported 45,462 tons of foreign ore, while in 1847 its imports 
of ore totalled 240,637 tons. In 1872 the Dowlais Iron 
- Company, in conjunction with other companies, established 
the ‘“‘ Arconera Company ”’ at Bilbao. 

During the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
experiments conducted by a Mr. Crane resulted in the 
discovery that iron could be fused with anthracite coal. 
A hard coal anthracite differs from bituminous coal 
in that it requires a hot blast ; a discovery which proved 
of considerable value to the iron and coal industries in the 


1 History of the Ivon, Steel, and Tinplate Trades, p. 135. 
2 Monmouthshive Merlin, December 25th, 1835. 
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anthracite district. In 1836 there were but four furnaces 
in the anthracite coalfield ; by 1853 this number had been 
increased to eleven. 


Output of 
Name of Works. County. Furnaces | Furnaces |} pig iron. 
built. at work. Tons. 

Yniscedwyn ...| Brecon on 6 5 | 14,500 
Abercarn ine do. 4 I To hate 
Ystalyfera, ...| Glamorgan...) II 6 13,100 
Banwen ie8 do. 2 a ? 
Onllwyn Ba do. 2 I 4,146 
Abernant ras do. 3 3 3,000 
Panallt ... on do. 2 — 1,885; 
Brynamman ...| Carmarthen 2 2 4,699 
Trimsaran.... do. 2 a ? 
Gwendraeth ... do. 3 — 4,273 
Saundersfoot ...| Pembroke 2 — 1,101; 4 


Mechanical contrivances helped enormously to increase 
the efficiency and output of the ironworks. In 1797 a steam 
engine was erected at Sirhowy to assist a water-wheel to 
increase the blast to the furnaces. Among other engines 
installed in the same works was one constructed on the 
principles of Boulton and Watt’s low-pressure patent and 
another on those of Trevethick’s high-pressure patent. 
All the engines at Merthyr were maintained in a state of 
efficiency by an inspector who, it was alleged, was allowed 
one-eighth of the profits.1_ By 1806 Crawshay had installed 
at Cyfarthfa four steam engines, a number he increased to 
eight in 1830. The first engine to be employed at Nantyglo 
was built in 1837, the famous engine “ Big Jane” being 
built in 1853. In 1845 one of Nasmyth’s forty-ton steam 
hammers was erected at Messrs. Brown, Lennox and Co.’s 
chain works at Pontypridd. Here in addition to forging 
anchors for the Admiralty, Messrs Brown and Lennox 
built engines for many of the colliery proprietors in South 
Wales. 

Some conception of the size of the principal ironworks in 
South Wales in 1830 may be gleaned from the following 
account of Crawshay’s works at Cyfarthfa: “ The annual 

1 The Cambrian Directory, 1801, p. 22. 
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sum he expended for labour was £300,000. The number of 
steam engines 8; of water-wheels 8 ; furnaces of all kinds 
64 ; 3 forges, 1 foundry, 8 rolling mills. There were annually 
used 90,000 tons of iron-stone, 40,000 tons of lime, 20,000 
tons of coal, 80,000 pounds of gunpowder, and 120,000 
pounds of candles. The next item is a startling one, show- 
ing the ramifications of the mine works underground and the 
network in the vicinity of the works—120 miles of tramways, 
a canal several miles long, with aqueducts, bridges, etc. . . . 
Of tram wagons, made chiefly of iron, there are many 
thousands.” At Dowlais in 1845 Sir John Guest em- 
ployed 7,000 persons, had 18 furnaces in blast, and manu- 
factured annually approximately 74,800 tons of finished 
iron. The seven steam engines which worked the furnaces 
developed 2,000 h.p. ; for the purpose of raising coal twenty 
water balances, many steam: locomotives and hundreds of 
horses were in constant employment. ‘“ The tramroads 
below and above ground, if placed in a continuous straight 
line, would extend over a length of 2,000 miles.” 

In 1856 Sir Henry Bessemer made public his method of 
converting molten pig-iron directly into steel. In the same 
year the Dowlais Company, at whose works Bessemer steel 
was first rolled into rails,t obtained a licence for the manu- 
facture of steel by the Bessemer process. In 1866 the 
Ebbw Vale Company followed suit. In 1876 the equipment 
of the Ebbw Vale Steel and Iron Company comprised 
“7 five-ton Bessemer converters, 6 Meland cupolas for 
supplying the molten pig-iron to the converters, 6 ordinary 
cupolas for smelting spiegeleisen, one 30 inch train of rolls 
driven by a pair of 50 inch vertical engines of 4 feet stroke ; 
6 large Siemens gas heating furnaces for ingots and blooms, 
and 24 gas producers. In full swing the works could produce 
I,000 tons of ingots per week.’’ Between 1874 and 1880 the 
Blaenavon Company commenced the manufacture of steel. 
In;1882)the Tredegar Company did likewise. In 1879 the 
output of the steel works in South Wales—the only steel 
works in North Wales were at Brymbo and Mostyn—was 
252,573 tons; in 1880 the output of South Wales, namely 

1 History of the Iron, Steel, and Tinplate Trades, p. 290. 
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308,232 tons, was one-third the total output of Great Britain. 
By 1883 the processes of Bessemer and Siemens had become 
fairly general. 


BESSEMER STEEL WoRKS IN SOUTH WALES IN 1883 


: Converters—Capacity. 
Works. Proprietors. No. Toast Cee 
Cyfarthfa ...| Crawshay Brothers ...| 2 ? ‘ 
Blaenavon ...| Blaenavon Iron and Steel 
Company = | 8 O 
Dowlais ...| Dowlais Iron Company .. 4 8 O 
2 6 (e) 
Ebbw Vale ...| Ebbw Vale Iron and Coal 
Company a) axa 6 O 
2 8 Oo 
Rhymney ...|_ Rhymney Iron Co. Ltd... 5 8 0 
Tredegar _...|- Tredegar Iron and Coal : 
Co. Ltd. a 2 8 Oo 


Of the ironworks established in the valleys of the mineral 
districts of South Wales, Denbighshire and Flintshire that 
continued in operation after 1883, the better design and 
construction of their furnaces, and the utilisation of richer 
ores and better fuel, so increased their outputvas to enable 
them effectually to cope with the declining demand for 
iron ; and ere the nineteenth century had come to a close 
the Iron Age had definitely passed ; and in its stead had 
come that of steel and coal. 


1 Mines and Mineral Statistics, C. 4058, 1884. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘ , « 


FROM COAL “ PATCHES”’ TO COAL “ PITS”’ 
AUTHENTIC evidence of the working of coal in Wales is 
available from the thirteenth century onwards. In 1249 
Owen, son of Alaythur, granted to Margam Abbey all mines 
of coal found on his estate. In 1281 coal was worked on the 
estate of the Earl of Gloucester in Glamorganshire ; three 
years later the monks of Neath Abbey were burning coal in 
their forges. 

During the fourteenth century greater activity obtained 
in the coal-bearing regions of North Wales than in similar 
districts in South Wales. A survey of the township of 
Mostyn, made in 1295, refers to the working of coal near 
Mostyn ; in 1322 coal mines were “‘ farmed ”’ in the manor 
of Ewloe. In 1358 the mines of Ewloe were leased by the 
Prince of Wales to Ithel ap Blethyn ; and coal was worked 
at Hope and Hopedale. Coal had, meanwhile, been dis- 
covered in South Wales at Cefn Carnau in 1306 and at 
Caerphilly and Senghenydd in 1376. ? 

In 1408 certain of the mines of Ewloe were leased to 
David de Ewloe for ten years “‘ at a rent of 5 marks for the 
first two years and {4 yearly thereafter.’ * In 1410 the 
inhabitants of Holt, county Denbigh, were authorised by 
charter of the Earl of Arundel to delve for coal at Brymbo. 
Coal was mined at Hawarden in 1410. The only evidence 
of the working of coal in South Wales in the fifteenth century 
relates to the farming of mines of sea coal in the manor of 

1 History of the Pioneers of the Welsh Coalfield, E. Phillips (Cardiff, 1925), 
a South Wales Coal Trade, C. Wilkins (Cardiff, 1888), p. 13. 

See of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade, Galloway (London, 1898), 
D979: 
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Neath Citra in 1492, and to the raising of coal from pits at , 
Loveston, Johnston, Frestrope and Picton in Pembroke- 
shire. 

Before the close of the next century a combination of 
circumstances tended to give to coal an importance which, 
hitherto, had belonged only to timber. So many furnaces 
had been erected in the more thickly wooded parts of the 
country that an adequate supply of charcoal was becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Elizabeth therefore not 
only repealed the enactments which prohibited the domestic 
consumption of coal in London and levied a duty of 4d. per 
barrel on all coal raised and transported within the realm, 
but also afforded every encouragement and protection to 
those engaged in the mining industry. . 

The progress achieved by the industry was, however, for 
many years almost negligible. In 1537 the mines of sea 
coal in the manor of Ewloe were leased for forty years to 
Peter Stanley ? ; and in 1594 another pit in the same manor 
was granted to John Cordrey and William Combe.’ 

Leland in his itinerary through Wales, about 1540, 
observed coal pits at work at Harwood, the Mines, and 
Molesdale in North Wales, and at Neath, Llanelly, Vendreth 
Vawr, Llanfeth, and Tenby in South Wales. At Neath the 
industry had apparently reached the stage at which quan- 
tities of coal were available for export ; for Leland remarked 
on the number of boats that navigated the Severn to a 
wharf a little below the town. To Neath also belongs the 
distinction of harbouring one of the earliest copper works 
to successfully smelt copper with coal, a feat performed in 
1545 and repeated in 1584.4 

Hitherto the methods of mining had been most primitive. 
Confined to localities where the coal cropped out at the 
surface, the usual operations consisted of digging along the 
seam until the cavity became too big to admit of operations 
being carried further with safety. The work was then 


1 Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, vol. i, p. 173. 

2 Historic Notices of Flint, Henry Taylor, p. 107. 

3 Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade, Galloway, p. 121. 
4 South Wales Coal Trade, p. 45. 
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abandoned and the same procedure commenced elsewhere. 
About the middle of the fourteenth century, however, the 
necessity of digging to greater depths impelled the miners 
to institute operations on seams which outcropped on the 
sides of hills ; for in the absence of machinery to drain the 
workings of water it was imperative that some alternative 
means should be devised; and tunnels cut horizontally 
below the level of the pit were the only expedients that 
suggested themselves to the engineers of the time. 

Even in the early years of the seventeenth century 
mining was occasionally carried on below the depth at 
which pits were drained by horizontal drifts, for in 1618 
“the fact of coal having advanced in price from 3s. to 
6s. 8d. per chaldron is alleged to have been due to many of 
the pits being drowned.”’ That many of the mines were 
drained by levels is shown in a lease of “ Lloyne hen ty,” 
in the parish of Llanelly, granted in 1627 to Owen Jenkins, 
a miner, ‘‘ with liberty to sink levels, trenches, etc., in order 
to drain the coal mines which the lessee had purchased from 
Edward: Donne Lee.” 1 

Returns of coal shipped in 1617 show that 1,245 chaldrons 
were exported from Swansea and 7474 chaldrons from 
Milford. In 1636 the export of coal to foreign countries 
was prohibited by an order of Charles I; for merchants 
carrying coal from Wales to England were required to give 
a bond that such coal would ‘‘not be transported into 
foreign parts.’’* In the closing years of the century there 
was a marked increase in the shipments of coal from the 
ports of South Wales, particularly from Swansea, to England. 
In 1666 and 1667 it was reported at Plymouth that “ several 
colliers have come in from Wales, which it is hoped will 
allay the high price of 40s. a quarter now paid for coal.” * 

The western extremity of the South Wales coalfield devel- 
oped at an earlier date than the eastern section probably by 
reason of the stimulus given the industry by the burgesses 
of Neath and the proprietors of copper smelting works. 

1 Carmarthenshire MSS., vol. i, no. 397, Cardiff Free Library. 


2 Records of the County Borough of Cardiff, vol. i, p. 434. 
3 Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade, Galloway, p. 120. 
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In 1612 William Earl of Pembroke granted to Lleision 
Evans and the burgesses of Neath “ several p’cells of lands 
. and all the coales to be digged in or upon any parte of 
the lands .. . yielding and paying . . . the sum of six- 
pence for every wey of coales . . . every of the same weys 
to be accompted according to the measure of the wey of 
coales used at Neath ... and yielding and paying... 
the like sum of sixpence for every wey of coales . . . which 
shall be brought or layed down to or on any part ot the 
premises to be laden or putt to any ship, barge or vessell 
used or to be used for transportation or carrying of coales 
upon the seas.” 1 At a later date, disputes having arisen 
among them, the burgesses leased their coalfield to David 
' Evans, of Gnoll, he having contracted to provide them 
with coal at the rate of 2d. per barrow and to pay to the 
borough fund a fee of 1s. for every wey of coal exported 
by sea.? 

In 1611 the Earl of Pembroke authorised the mining of 
coal “in lands called Bryn Pillog~ Gwaune y Menith, 
Penyvedow, Nantmelyn and Brynglas, in the lordship of 
Senghenydd.” In 1619 Dudley succeeded in smelting iron 
ore with coal; but the reluctance of the ironmasters to 
utilise his discovery postponed the real development of the 
coal industry for yet another one hundred years. 

Coal was mined at Nantymayrdy in Llantwit in 1616; 
in the Varteg Isha in the parish of Llantwit in 1633 ; and at 
Morva Lligw in the parish of Swansea in 1637. A survey 
of 1641 of the manor of Millwood on the river Tawe shows 
that for a number of years coal pits had been at work 
within the manor; for “there are within the customary 
lands now holden by Roger Seys and Richard Seys coal pits 
and mines and veins of coal and that Richard Seys Esq., 
deceased (father of Roger and Richard above) and Roger 
Vaughan, deceased, about 36 years ago had wrought and 
landed coals within the same customary lands . . . further 
that within the last six months, Mathew Williams and others 
by grant of the said Roger and Richard Seys worked coal 


1 The History of the Vale of Neath, Rhys Phillips (Swansea, 1925), p. 228. 
ZOU DZS 25 
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pits lying and being in Cae Garw and Gwayn Evan.” ! 
In 1642 Walter Thomas of Swansea authorised Richard Seys 
to dig for coal in Clyn Forest.? 

Reference to the mining of coal in the parish of Merthyr 
Tydvil in 1680 is made in the “ Records of the County 
Borough of Cardiff’’: ‘‘ Richard Jones . . . working in a 
certain coal-pit (in the parish of Merthyr Tydvil), a large 
portion of the aforesaid coal fell upon him so that he then 
and there by misadventure came to his death.”’ 

In 1697 the burgesses of Neath leased their coalfield to 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth for thirty-one years. Colliers 
imported to the district from Staffordshire, and a scheme 
to drain the workings of water, enabled Sir Henry to develop 
his coalfield apace. In 1698 he constructed a wooden 
tramway from each of his several levels to the water’s edge ; 
and with amazing ingenuity attached sails to the trams, 
thus harnessing to some purpose the power of the elements. 

Side by side with the volunteer labour employed by 
Sir Henry worked hardened criminals. Evidently mining 
was then a more arduous and dangerous occupation than it 
is to-day ; for “‘ 17 condemned criminals had been pardoned 
by the king, provided that they would within two months 
apprentice themselves to Sir Henry Mackworth and partners 
for five years, to work at their mines.” 

In North Wales, Sir John Wynne, Bart., in 1614 pur- 
chased the lease of certain mines of coal in Anglesey, Car- 
narvonshire and Flintshire. In 1667 all the mines of coal 
and lead in the lordship of Denbigh were granted to Sir 
Cyril Wyche at a rental of 20s. a year and one-tenth of all 
the minerals raised. Later in the century coal was worked 
at Mostyn, at Aston near Hawarden, and at Leeswood in 
the parish of Mold. In 1685 Charles II, with a view to 
stimulating the coal industry, which was then in a languish- 
ing condition, passed an Act to encourage the building of 
ships ; and by 1695 the industry had so far recovered that 
the government imposed a levy of 5s. a ton on all coal sea 
or water borne. 


+ Cartae et Munimenta de Glamorgan, Clarke, vol. vi, p. 2225. 
2 History of Swansea, W. H. Jones (Carmarthen, 1920), p. 326. 
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At the commencement of the eighteenth century com- 
paratively little coal was mined in Wales ; before its close, 
however, the demands of the iron industry and the opening 
up of the colliery districts by canal, road and tramway had 
resulted in such prodigious developments that ¢ a considerable 
surplus was available for shipment. 

Prior to the construction of tramways and canals, 
coal was carried from the mining districts to nearby 
markets on the backs of mules; a cumbersome method 
of transportation which retarded the development of 
the industry and, in the first half of the century, 
resulted in coal being imported into Cardiff. Coal was 
mined at Llanelly in Breconshire in 1711, and in 
the parish of Pentyrch in Glamorganshire in 1714. In 
1750 Chauncey Townsend opened a colliery at Llansamlet. 
Later in the century (1770) a colliery was opened at 
Llanelly. 

The method of winding in general use in South Wales 
at this time was described at an inquest. on the body of 
John Hill as follows : “ the deceased, being in a certain pit 
called Branch Pit, in the parish of Neath, and having been 
there for some time with other persons drinking of ale till 
he was somewhat intoxicated, did require himself to be 
winded to the upper part of the said pit ; and having fixed 
his left foot, as usual, to the gin rope and chain, was winded 
up to the collar board of the said pit by the landing place ; 
and having also brought up in his arms two gallon ‘ caggs’ 
did, whilst his foot was in the rope and chain, throw out of 
his hands the said caggs and being still intoxicated, instantly 
on such throw fell backwards, disentangled his foot out of 
the rope and chain, and fell down to the bottom of the said 
pit, about 52 yards deep.” 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
introduction of improved media of transportation gave a 
much-needed stimulus to the coal industry, especially in 
the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. Here had 
settled ironmasters from Worcestershire, Staffordshire, 
Sussex and Yorkshire, attracted to the district by rich 
seams of coal and vast beds of ironstone. Little interest 
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was evinced by them, however, in the mining of coal until 
the closing years of the century; for at first difficulties 
incident to the mining and carting of coal induced them to 
denude the country of the forests which beautified the 
valleys in which the ironworks were situated. 

In 1767 the construction of a road in the valley of the 
Taff, followed three years later by the erection of coal- 
burning furnaces “at Dowlais, were the forerunners of 
innovations destined to transform the face of the entire 
country. But notwithstanding the pioneer activities of 
John Guest, the coal industry did not begin to play a 
prominent part in the industrial development of South 
Wales until about the last decade of the century, when the 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire Canals and_ their 
branch canals established easy and relatively rapid com- 
munication between the inland industrial areas and the 
ports on the coast. 

Prior to the construction of the Glamorganshire canal, 
coal had been shipped from the ports of the more developed 
western area of the coalfield to Cardiff; thus in 1704 eight 
chaldrons of coal were imported at Cardiff from Tenby. 
Small quantities of coal were, however, shipped from Cardiff 
from about the middle of the century; in 1746 eight chald- 
rons of culm, London measure, were exported to Drogheda 
in the ship ‘““Tanner”’ of Woolaston; and in 1755 the 
“ Hopewell’’ twice cleared “ for Irish ports with 6 tons of 
“ Pit-Coal.’ ”’ 

The ports of South West Wales enjoyed a more con- 
siderable traffic, over 300 ships having leit Llanelly alone 
with coal in 1707- From about 1750 Neath and the ports 
west of Neath sent regular cargoes of coal to London, 
Bridgwater, and other ports in England; while in 1753 
coal was sent from Llanelly to Lisbon. Between 1745 and 
1765 approximately 8,770 tons of coal were shipped from 
Milford, Tenby, Haverfordwest, Carmarthen, Swansea and 
Neath to London. 

Newport’s share of the coal trade began to increase after 
about 1796; a direct result of the stimulus given the coal 
industry in Monmouthshire by the exemption from duty 
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granted to all coal and culm carried by the Monmouthshire 
Canal and the Sirhowy Tramroad. 

In the first four decades of the nineteenth century the 

majority of the colliery undertakings in Wales were the 
property of the ironmasters ; for subsequent to the con- 
struction of coal-burning furnaces at Dowlais and the 
brisk demand for iron in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, many of the ironmasters not only adapted their 
furnaces to the burning of coal, but also began to mine for 
coal. Hitherto such pits as had been at work in Wales 
were very shallow. From about 1806, however, deep pits 
became increasingly the rule, for the output of the patches 
and shallow levels was almost completely exhausted. Thus 
in 1806, on the Dyffryn Estate, Neath, Edward Martin 
sunk what is reputed to have been “ the first deep pit in 
the County ” ; for the coal of Pwll Mawr was worked at a 
_ depth of 200 yards. 
_ In the same year the proprietors of the Tredegar Iron 
Works, who, from about 1800, had>been supplying their 
furnaces with coal from the many patches in close proximity 
to their works, sunk the “‘ Duke Pit,’’ thirty-five yards deep, 
on the estate of the Duke of Beaufort.} "a 

Sinking was at this time an operation yet in its infancy 
in the valleys of Monmouthshire, a fact which reflects great 
credit on the engineers who sunk the “ Duke’ and other 
pits. The machinery employed at Tredegar consisted of 
“a water-wheel and a small drum-barrel which turned a 
“whimsey ’; cranks were fixed at each end of the shaft of 
the water-wheel and drum-barrel, connected by two rods 
of wood, strengthened with iron straps top and bottom, 
and a brake to be applied to the water-wheel if necessary ”’ ; 
a contrivance described by the historian of Tredegar as 
“a very simple but ingenious invention.” 

The greater depths to which pits were now sunk compelled 
the proprietors to devise new methods of draining them. 
Hitherto pits sunk below the level of natural drainage had 
been freed from the menace of water either by horses and 
an ingenious arrangement of tubs, or by water-wheel pumps. 

1 History of Tvedegar, Evan Powell, p. 29. 
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As the latter could be installed only in places where an 
abundant supply of surface water was available, the intro- 
duction of steam-driven pumps became a matter of first 
importance both to the proprietors of the pits and to the 
men employed in them. 

In 1804 a powerful steam pump constructed by Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt emptied the Landore Colliery of water 
at the rate of 78,000 gallons per hour. In the same year 
Alexander Raby purchased an engine for his pit at Caebad. 
In 1817 a steam pump was installed at a pit in the Gwen- 
draeth Valley. In 1829 steam engines were used to haul 
coal from dip workings in the Hendreforgan Colliery and, 
in different parts of the coalfield, to carry coal to the iron- 
works. It was not, however, until much later in the 
century that the use of steam engines became general in 
the collieries of South Wales. 

To such purpose did the ironmasters develop their 
collieries in the early years of the nineteenth century that 
the supply of coal soon became greater than the demand. | 
Thus in 1817 the Tredegar Iron Company was sending its 
surplus of coal in horse-drawn trams to Newport. By 
1828 the collieries of South Wales were in a position not 
only to supply the ironworks with 1,500,000 tons of coal, 
and other consumers with 350,000 tons, but also to export 
from Cardiff, Newport, Swansea, Llanelly and Milford a 
total of approximately 904,890 tons. 


EXPORTS OF COAL FROM SOUTH WALES IN 1828.1 


Port. | Tons of Coal. Tons of Culm. Tons of Coal and Culm 
Cadi... 32,109 — 32,109 
Newport .... 422,878 | — 422,878 
Swansea... 144,198 | 195,213 | 339,411 
Dismelly - ... 84,386 | 7458 | 92,144 
Milford ar 8,303 10,051 18,354 

| . 
| _ 691,874 213,022 904,896 


In 1836 a boom in the iron industry resulted in the 
sinking of pits in districts which hitherto had been but 
little developed. With the opening of collieries in the 

1 Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade, p. 476. 
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Rhondda, Aberdare and Merthyr Valleys by people not 
ironmasters, the development of the Glamorganshire coal- 
field began in earnest; for the new comers to the coal 
industry concerned themselves not only with the require- 
ments of the iron industry, but also with the demands of 
other industries and the public in general. In 1839 the output 
of the independent collieries in the district served by the 
Glamorganshire Canal was as follows : 3 


OUTPUT OF THE ‘‘SALES”’ COLLIERIES IN 1830. 


Proprietors. Output in tons. 
Thomas Powell ... Bo ake de sss SOTZO7O 
Powell and ce set se res vue 934,041 
W. Coffin a See ee sae _ (55, L00 
George Insole... ahs ay we rae MAS Ade 
Morgan Thomas ... Pe a ifs ie bd O24 
Lucy Thomas ... me te bey el ROOT 
John Edmunds ... ang aan es “EATS 
Duncan and Company ... Be ae ses 266 
D. Davies and Company Rae ee Re eve, SOME 
W. Evans.. ; cet We Me 2,902 
Aberdare Coal Company aa ae fe B78 


Such rapid progress was ae by the industry between 
1830 and 1840 that the existing means of transportation 
proved wholly inadequate to cope with the volume of 
traffic. In 1833 upwards of 300 barges were engaged in 
the transport of coal from Merthyr to Cardiff. Delays 
occasioned by the congestion on the canals induced Sir 
John Guest, Walter Coffin and other colliery proprietors to 
agitate for better facilities, and in 1836 an Act of Parliament 
sanctioned the construction of a railway from Merthyr 
Tydvil to Cardiff. 

But even the Taff Vale Railway failed to meet the 
requirements of the rapidly expanding industry, for though 
the congestion on the canals was decreased, that at the 
ports was increased. When, in 1830, Mr. Robert 
Thomas, the proprietor of the Waunwyllt Colliery, sent the 
first consignment of steam coal to Cardiff for shipment, bis 
agents at the port, Messrs. Insole and Biddle, were com- 

1 South Wales Coal Annual, 1906, Pp. 9. 
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pelled by the lack of adequate export facilities to arrange 
for the ship ‘‘ Mars’ to be loaded partly in the Glamorgan- 
shire Canal and partly in the Sea Lock.! Cognisant of these 
difficulties and the benefits to be derived from the develop- 
ment of his estate, the first Marquis of Bute constructed the 
Bute West Dock at Cardiff. 

The growth of the coal traffic on the Taff Vale Railway 
is itself indicative of the rapidity with which the steam coal 
districts of Glamorganshire developed after 1839: 


Year. Tons of Coal. 
1841 ee ae a 41,669 
1842 roe i “3s 114,516 
1843 <2 apie = 152,100 
1848 aes re ... 500,000 
1849 ae ss 1 510,000 
1850 a a ity 560,000 
1851 bee oS mo 580,000 
1852 650,000 


Parallel developments occurred in the anthracite coalfield 
after the successful employment of anthracite in the smelting 
of iron ore; for the hot blast achieved for the anthracite 
districts what the railway mania achieved for the steam 
coal areas of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. 

Among the foremost pioneers of the coalfield in West 
Wales were Chauncey Townsend, Alexander Raby, the 
Nevills, and the Pembertons. Townsend, Raby, and Richard 
Nevill, by the construction of canals, tramways, roads, 
quays, and railways, opened up the anthracite district and 
made possible the exportation of prodigious quantities of 
coal which hitherto had been locked inland. With the build- 
ing of railways up the Amman and Lwchwr Valleys, the coal- 
field in West Wales developed rapidly. 

During the decade 1840-50 changes of momentous sig- 
nificance still further stimulated the coal industry. The 
Industrial Revolution had been in progress nearly half a 
century when, in 1842, the Government, while maintaining 
the duty of 4s. a ton on coal exported in foreign ships, 
repealed the duty on coal carried in British bottoms. In 
1850 the repeal of the last of the Navigation Laws not only 

1 South Wales Coal Annual, 1900, p. 6. 
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removed the duty completely, but resulted in developments 
in the coal and shipping trade that ultimately achieved for 
the Bristol Channel the distinction of being the busiest 
waterway in the world. 

Coincident with the repeal of the last restraint on the 
export trade in coal was the construction of a reticulation 
of railways which, traversing the coalfield in every direction, 
afforded the hitherto most inaccessible collieries easy access 
to markets. Later the introduction of the steamship bene- 
fited the industry directly by creating a demand for bunker 
coal, and indirectly by making more frequent and regular 
the arrival and departure of vessels to and from the coal- 
exporting ports, in consequence of which their trade 
increased enormously. 

Particularly noteworthy is the increase in the coal 


exports of Cardiff : 
CoaL Exports OF CARDIFF FROM 1840 TO I913 
Year. Tons of Coal. 
TO405 ae. a ae) SFF.000 
TOOOMmEEE are one 1,142,366 
TSSO Oy, os oe se 4,997,450 
EGGO! 7... Sas a 9,481,802 
WOOO! °Faa oe sae ES AOE O27 
TOTS aes ais was bh L0;328:633 


Between 1860 and 1870 a depression in the iron industry 
induced the colliery-owning ironmasters to compete with 
the independent colliery proprietors for a share of the 
steam coal market. A bitter conflict ensued, the final out- 
come of which was a prodigious increase in the quantity of 
coal mined for sale and a gradual transference of the pre- 
eminence enjoyed by the iron industry for over a century to 
the coal industry. 

The ironmasters, by reason of the more developed state 
of their mines and the lower wages paid to their workmen, 
were able to dispose of their coal at a cheaper rate than the 
independent colliery proprietors in the Aberdare, Mid-Tafi, 
and Rhondda Valleys; for during the boom in the iron 


Welsh Coal and Shipping Handbook, Cardiff, 1919. The figures do not 
include bunkers. 
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industry a shortage of labour had forced the coalowners to 
pay higher wages than obtained in the iron industry. 

The rivalry between the masters reached a climax in 
1866, when the coalowners in the Rhondda and Aberdare 
Valleys combined to reduce the wages of their workmen by 
Io per cent. in the hope that by so doing they might be able 
to lower their working costs and so undersell the ironmasters 
in the coal market. But the ironmasters, embarrassed by the 
depression in the iron industry and determined to strengthen 
their hold on the market for steam coal, retaliated with a 
reduction of 5 per cent. The outcome of the reductions was 
wholly unexpected ; for with surprising rapidity the workers 
organised themselves in trade unions, and in 1871 the miners 
in the Aberdare and Rhondda Valleys came out on strike. 
One wholesome result of the strike was an attempt to rectify 
the anomalies created in wage rates by the competition 
between the numerous coalowners. 

In the closing decades of the century the construction of 
the Suez Canal and the opening up of the markets of the 
East, the building of larger and faster ships, and the general 
utilisation of steamships, still further encouraged the coal 
industry. In every valley in the coalfields of North and 
South Wales new pits were sunk, old pits deepened from 
the bituminous seams to the steam coal seams, and the 
development of the industry pursued with a vigour that 
soon made the coalfields of Wales, in particular of South 
Wales, the most important in the world. 

A tolerably accurate conception of the growth of the 
industry from 1870 may be had from the following table : 


OUTPUT OF THE WELSH COALFIELDS, 1870-1913 


Year. N. Wales—tons. S. Wales—tons. Total—tons. 
yee 2,320,000. 2.055. 13,590,000 ...... 15,919,030 
EOSO oy sa ZAQ OTE oO. oicdns ZETOOOOOm Se saya: 23,589,315 
Or cals cd BTS GAG) saps BOATOSOO0 snes v3 32,385,046 
FOO tor ess SOO OT Ss” -sonce BS 320,000 — yaaa 42,429,015 
BLO wars BS AOT SIO. vngass 4,700,000 Gee snes 52,110,876 
nia BTA AW ET CeCe 80,040,072) cisces 60,335,796 


Susceptible to the law of diminishing returns, the coal 
industry in the opening years of the twentieth century 
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entered upon a phase of development that has not yet 
attained to full virility. The steady and irretrievable 
exhaustion of the pits, the consequent increase in costs of 
production, and the competitive conditions of world-wide 
markets, inclined the coalowners to combine a number of 
separate undertakings under one control. The Great War, 
however, cut across this programme and complicated the 
problem still further. Rationalisation is a thing yet un- 
achieved; but that its achievement is of considerable 
consequence to those engaged in the industry and to the 
community in general cannot be doubted. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LEAD, COPPER, TINPLATE AND SLATE INDUSTRIES OF 


WALES 
LEAD MINING 


In the accounts of the Chamberlain of Chester for the year 
1301-2 frequent mention is made of mines of lead at “‘ Engle- 
feld”’ in Flintshire and of the smelting of ores by the bur- 
gesses of Flint. In 1452 Henry VI, imported a number of 
experienced miners from Hungary, Austria and Bohemia to 
work the mines royal. In 1563 Elizabeth granted to Thomas 
Thursland and Daniel Houghsetter, Germans, a licence to 
search for mines of gold, silver, copper, and quicksilver in 
the counties of York, Lancaster, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Cornwall, Devon, Gloucester, Worcester, and in Wales. 
In 1564 other concessions were made to Cornelius Devosse 
and Christopher Schultz. In 1568 Thursland, Houghsetter, 
and those to whom, in virtue of their original licence, they 
had made grants, were incorporated as a joint-stock company 
under the title of the Society of the Mines Royal, and 
Humphreys, Schultz and their grantees were incorporated 
as the Society for the Mineral and Battery Works. Under 
the auspices of these Societies, the lead and copper smelting 
industries in Wales revived. 

In the seventeenth century great activity obtained in the 
mines of Cardiganshire. In 1609 Sir Hugh Middleton, who 
had farmed from the Mines Royal Society the more prolific of 
the lead and silver mines in the county at a rental of £400 
per annum, was reaping profits so prodigious as to be able 
to contract with the corporation of London for the 
construction of a canal to supply the city with water from 
Ware. 

73 
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During this century numerous disputes arose between 
the Crown and various landowners as to the legality of the 
claims made by the Crown. Hitherto all mines whatsoever 
had been claimed as royal mines. In 1630 Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton contended that a mine at Talybont in Cardiganshire 
was not a royal mine. The ultimate outcome of the dispute 
was the abandonment by the Crown of all claims to mines 
of copper, tin, iron and lead and the alienation from the 
Crown of mineral properties which previously had only been 
leased for fixed periods. One of the earliest alienations of 
the mineral rights of the Crown was made in Flintshire in 
1634, when Charles I granted to Sir Richard Grosvenor 
‘‘all mines of lead and rakes of lead, in the hundreds of 
Coleshill and Rhuddlan.’’? 

In 1637 an indenture made between the king and Thomas 
Bushell authorised the latter to erect within the castle walls 
of Aberystwyth a mint, for the ‘“‘ purpose of coining the 
silver said to be plenty in the mountains of the Principality.” 
Five kinds? of silver coins were mentioned—namely, the 
half-crown of 2s. 6d. sterling, the shilling of 12d. sterling, the 
half-shilling of 6d. sterling, a two-penny piece, and a one- 
penny piece ; the standard of fineness was II oz. 2 dwts. of 
fine silver and 18 dwts. of alloy. In later years the mines of 
Cardiganshire enabled Thomas Bushell not only to clothe the 
Royalist army, but also to make the king a gift of £40,000. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century a number 
of the richer mines in Cardiganshire were leased from 
Sir Carberry Pryse by ‘‘ The Corporation and Governor and 
Company of the Mine Adventurers of England,” a company 
formed in 1695 by Sir Humphrey Mackworth of Neath, for 
the smelting of copper and the extraction of silver out of 
lead ore. 

In 1684 Sir Roger Mostyn built a number of smelting 
houses in Flintshire. In Montgomeryshire the Craig y Mwyn 
mine near Llangynog yielded profits, estimated at £20,000 

LY Cymmrodor, vol. vi, Pp. 39. 

*In October of 1637 a Commission added to the list the groat, the 
threepenny piece, and the halfpenny. 


° History and Antiquities of the County of Cardigan, S. R. Meyrick, 
(London, 1818), p. 521. 
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a year, for forty years to the Powys family before it was 
finally abandoned on account of water. 

In 1720 John Burrows, a native of Somerset, instructed 
the miners of Flintshire in the uses of ores which they 
previously had considered of little commercial utility— 
namely, zinc, calamine, and blende. Towards the close of 
the century rich veins of lead ore were discovered in Halkyn 
Mountain. In 1784 John Wilkinson, the proprietor of the 
New Bersham Iron Works, leased the Minera Mines from a 
silversmith of Chester who, from 1744 to 1784, had worked 
the mines with but little profit. In 1816 Wilkinson trans- 
ferred the mines to Messrs. Hunt and Noble, but not before 
he had freed them of water and raised considerable quantities 
of ore. Wilkinson was also interested in the Llyn y Pandy 
Mine near Mold, at which, on account of the menace of 
water he erected four powerful pumps of the Boulton and 
Watt’s type. 

In 1726 Phillip Quellyn of Carnarvon granted to Joseph 
Williams of Glanraforn in the county of Carnarvon a four 
years’ lease of all mines and minerals “ under a messuage 
and lands called Cwmbychan in the parish of Llanwnda,”’ 
at the yearly “rent of one-fifteenth part of all lead, copper, 
or tin ore obtained, or the value thereof.’ Many lead mines 
were worked in Carnarvonshire in the eighteenth century, 
though the inferior quality of the ore and the excessive 
costs and difficulties of transportation militated against 
their extensive development. 

In 1790 John Smith, of Drapers’ Hall, London, and 
Richard Wall, of Berkeley Square, London, were granted a 
lease for thirty-one years “ of the mines of lead, tin, copper, 
and other minerals in certain waste and mountainous lands 
belonging to the Crown, and called Mallaen Lernin, being 
situate in the parishes of Killycombe and Convell Caio in 
the Lordship of Mallaine and hundred of Cayo, county 
Carmarthen, being 14 miles in length, and # mile in breadth ; 
also in certain waste and mountainous lands called Llan- 
funydd Mountain in the parish of Llanfunydd in the lordship 
and hundred of Cathinog, county Carmarthen, being ? mile 

1 Carnarvonshire MSS., no. 552, Cardiff Free Library. 
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in length, and 4 mile in breadth, with liberty to work the 
same, and to erect mills and other buildings. Gold and silver 
mines excepted.” The annual rent was fixed at 20s. and 20s. 
for each ton of lead ore and a full tenth in value of all copper 
ore and other minerals sold. 

Considerable activity obtained in the lead mines of 
Cardiganshire and Flintshire in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century ; the Milwr Mine near Holywell, for example, 
in 1829 yielded its proporietor a clear profit of £17,000. 
From about 1830, however, the lead mining industry began 
gradually to languish, though a temporary revival set in 
about the middle of the century. 

In 1883 the output of lead and silver from all the mines 
in Wales was as follows : 


OvuTPUT OF LEAD AND SILVER IN 1883 


Amount 

County. Dressed Lead Amount of Lead | _ of 
2 Oe ae ee 

[ Tons. Cwts.. \ Tons. Cwts. Ozs. 
Anglesey... a —- — 181 18 4,937 
Brecon 563 aa 4 5 | 3 3 — 
Cardigan a. tee 2,07 0 15 2,346. || .16 430,085 
Carmarthen te 836 I5 | 652 1, 5,020 
Carnarvon ... wey BESTA 17 1,050 2 4,387 
Denbigh ... oe] LOST 9 1,475 6 7,507 
Flint nat ape OTe 5 2,280 6 | 16,496 
Merioneth ee 6 O 4 10 30 
Montgomery sree. OLO O- - -2,244 17 | 25,658 
Pembroke ... ---|.. 831 7, \ 027 15 | 4,541 


By 1892 the competition of the richer ores of the United 
States of America, Mexico and Australia, and the emigration 
of many miners, had caused many of the less prolific mines 
to close down and the output of many others to be con- 
siderably curtailed. The following table of the output of 
lead in 1892, compared with that for 1883, shows the gradual 
decline of the mining industry : 


1 Carmarthenshire MSS., vol. ii, no. 485, Cardiff Free Library. 
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LeaD MINES AND THE OvuTPUT THEREOF IN 1892 
j Tons of Lead obtained 


County. No. of Mines. from the Ore. 
Flint - 8 ied esac 4,125 
Denbigh _.... hae eet 1,107 
Montgomery Sale cee ee 164 
Anglesey... oh he mary Ee: 44 
Brecon ove Be Meare 27 
Cardigan... ee Pedals Pe a. secs 1,004 
Carmarthen : SR ees 590 
Carnarvon ... eee aes 87 


Though recent developments in the electrical and other 
industries which make an extensive use of lead may be 
thought to have created conditions favourable to a revival 
of interest in the Welsh lead mining industry, the inaccessi- 
bility of many of the mines adds to the cost of working them 
and therefore precludes their profitable development. 


COPPER MINING AND SMELTING 


Among the pioneers of the copper smelting industry in 
Wales were Walter de Freburgh, Cornelius de Ribstayre, 
Kayne le Scheller and his brother Frank; Germans, who, 
on the invitation of Edward I. crossed to England to work 
the king’s copper mines at Dissard in Englefeld. Little 
success, however, attended the venture, and in 1303 the 
mines were abandoned. Thereafter no authentic records of 
copper smelting appear until the second half of the six- 
teenth century, when, in 1584, Thomas Smyth, a member 
of the Mines Royal Society, and Ulrick Frosse, the German 
overseer of the mineral works at Trewoorth, Cornwall, 
established copper works at Neath. 

Frosse, transferred from the Trewoorth mines to Neath, 
gathered around him a number of his fellow countrymen 
who hitherto had been employed in mines at Keswick in 
Cumberland. A shortage of ore, obtained from mines 
near St. Just and St. Ives, occasionally brought the works 
to a standstill. Thus in March, 1586, Frosse complained 
that for lack of ore ‘‘ wee have done nothing all this winter.” 
Though timber was abundant in the vicinity of the works, 
Frosse preferred a mixture of charcoal and sea-coal, for this 
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fuel reduced the ores in a shorter time. He also discovered 
that the smelting of mixed ores yielded the most profits and 
was soonest accomplished. 

In 1695 Sir Humphrey Mackworth erected copper works 
at Melincrethyn and began to exploit the coalfield leased 
from the burgesses of Neath. Subsequently transferred to 
‘The Corporation of the Governor and Company of the 
Mine Adventurers of England,” the works obtained much of 
their ore, both of lead and copper, from the mines of Cardi- 
ganshire, boat loads being annually shipped to Neath from 
Dovey. In 1717 the Llangavelach Works were erected at 
Landore, exactly three years before the establishment of 
similar works at Swansea on the site of the old Cambrian 
Pottery. In 1727 “‘ The Governor and Company of Copper 
Miners in England” built copper works at Taibach, while 
in 1744 and 1755 the White Rock and Middle Bank Works 
were respectively established near Swansea. 

During the second half of-the eighteenth century a great 
increase in the output of the copper mines in Anglesey led 
to the development of a considerable copper smelting 
industry at Amlwch and the erection of copper mills near 
Holywell in county Flint. The real development of the 
Mona and Parys Mines began about 1762, when Messrs. 
Roe and Co., of Macclesfield, the lessees of a small mine in 
Carnarvonshire, obtained a lease of part of the Parys 
Mountain from Sir Nicholas Bailey. After having spent 
considerable sums of money on drainage schemes, Messrs. 
Roe were on the point of abandoning the mines, when their 
agent persuaded them to undertake fresh operations in a 
different part of the mountain. Immediate success attended 
their second venture, a rich find being made of almost pure 
copper. This discovery induced the Rev. Edward Hughes, 
the proprietor of the rest of the mountain, to search for 
copper in his property, and in a remarkably short time the 
mines of Anglesey were producing approximately 20,000 
tons of copper ore a year and giving employment to upwards 
of 1,000 persons. Obtained at a relatively low cost by picking 
and blasting, the ore was broken into small fragments by 
women and children. It was then roasted and carried to 
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slacking pits to be washed and prepared for sale. Only 
the poorest ore was smelted at Amlwch ; the better quality 
ore was sent to Messrs. Roe’s furnaces at Swansea and 
Ravenshead. 

At Holywell the Parys Mine Company had erected a 
copper wire mill and a copper forge. Here was manufac- 
tured brass wire of every description, and sheathings, bolts, 
nails, rudder-bands, and braces for the navy. The Brass 
Battery Mills, built at Holywell in 1765, supplied Africa 
and parts of America with plate brass, large brass pans, 
bright manillas, and black manillas, the last-named of which 
were used in parts of Africa for currency purposes. In 1787 
“the largest and most commodious”’ copper rolling mill 
in the kingdom was built at Holywell. All the above works 
were supplied with copper from the Anglesey mines, a fleet 
of approximately forty vessels being maintained for the 
purpose. 

In Carnarvonshire, where a number of rich copper mines 
were at work in the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century, difficulties of transportation made successful com- 
petition with the more advantageously situated mines of 
Anglesey impossible. For a number of years a rich mine was 
worked near the Aberglaslyn Bridge, Beddgelert, while a 
mine at Llandudno, though at one time not considered very 
productive, was, in 1781, yielding a satisfactory output. 
In 1791 a Macclesfield Company began operations in a mine 
at Llanberis, which was said to produce an ore worth from 
£20 to £25 a ton. The ore was sorted at the mouth of the 
mine and the better quality carried in boats to the end of 
the lake, and thence in carts to the Menai Straits; from 
here it was shipped to the Company’s works in Glamorgan- 
shire. The larger pieces of ore were, however, crushed in 
mills at Llanberis, upwards of 100 persons being thus found 
employment. Difficulties of transportation precluded exten- 
sive developments at a mine in Cwm Glas Llyn near Snow- 
don; for though the proprietors had made a sledge path 
from the road near the Quellyn Lake to Bwlch Glas, the 
miners were compelled to carry the ore from the mine to 
the path over steeply ascending rock-strewn ground. It is 
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not to be wondered at, therefore, that by the close of the 
eighteenth century the only centres of considerable mining 
activity were in Anglesey and Cornwall. 

Between the Anglesey and the Cornwall mines a fierce 
competition soon developed ; for with rich veins of copper 
ore in close proximity to the surface of an easily drained 
mountain, the proprietors of the Anglesey mines threatened 
to monopolise the copper market. Older than the Anglesey 
mines, the Cornish mines were in constant danger of being 
flooded, and but for the invention of the steam pump, costs 
of production in the Cornish mines would eventually have 
become prohibitive. 

The inventions of Watt and Trevethick, however, encour- 
aged the Cornish proprietors not only to persevere with their 
old mines, but also to sink a number of new ones. In 1778 
the Anglesey mines produced 1,200 tons of copper as 
compared with the 3,000 tons of Cornwall. By 1785 the 
output of Anglesey had been increased to 3,000 tons and 
that of Cornwall to 4,000 tons.‘ During- the slump which 
followed this great increase in output, Boulton, deeply 
interested in the Cornish mines because they constituted 
the best market for his engines, effected a working arrange- 
ment with Thomas Williams, the manager of the Mona and 
Parys Mines. The copper trade at this time was in the hands 
of the smelters of South Wales, and it would appear that 
lack of funds forced the Cornish miners, who relied “‘ on the 
proceeds of each monthly sale to enable them to meet the 
expenses of the following month,’’? to accept the low prices 
offered them for their ore by the smelters. 

In 1785 the Cornish Metal Company was formed to keep 
“up the price of copper ore at a proper standard and to 
contract for the smelting of all ores as should best promote 
the interest ot the mines.” ? The agreement made between 
the Cornish Metal Company and the proprietors of the 
Anglesey mines, though it fixed a minimum price for copper 
and allotted three-fifths of the total sales to Cornwall and 


1 The Economic Journal, vol. xxxiii, 1926, p. 77. 
LO. p70: 
3 [bid., p. 78. 
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two-fifths to Anglesey, set no limit to production. It was 
agreed, however, that all merchantable ore should be sent 
to warehouses in London, Birmingham, Bristol and Liver- 
pool, and that the monopoly of the Liverpool market should 
be enjoyed by Anglesey and that of the Bristol market by 
Cornwall. The price of £86 per ton for copper fixed by the 
Company to take effect from May, 1786, so encouraged the 
Cornishmen that the output of copper was more than 
sufficient to meet all the demands made upon the Cornish 
Metal Company. Other circumstances, combined with 
importations of copper from Hungary, Sweden, and Holland, 
led in 1787 to a reversion to the old competitive methods of 
sale. Thomas Williams thereupon lowered the price of 
copper, and before the close of the year compelled the 
Cornishmen to desire a new arrangement. The manager of 
the Anglesey mines was now invested with full control of 
the copper trade of both centres ; the price of copper was 
reduced to £80 per ton, and the output of the mines of 
Anglesey and Cornwall limited to 3,000 tons each per 
annum. 

Difficulties connected with the sale of large stocks of 
copper, and the reluctance of the Cornish miners to abandon 
some of their mines, resulted in 1792 in the break up of the 
Cornish Metal Company. Soon after, however, the demands 
of the navy and the spread of manufactures in England 
caused the industry to revive; prices rose steadily. By 
November, 1804, the output of marketable ore from the 
Parys Mine had increased to 7,000 tons and the number of 
furnaces daily at work in Amlwch, to forty. 

Before the termination of the Napoleonic Wars many new 
copper works had been established in South Wales. During 
the twenty years 1790 to 1810 seven new works were erected 
between Neath and Llanelly and one at Risca, near Newport. 
South Wales enjoyed an advantage over other centres 
of the industry, for the nearness of the coalfields to the 
navigable Severn enabled the smelters to reduce copper 
ore at a cheaper rate than obtained elsewhere. It is 
not surprising therefore, that South Wales soon attained 

1 The Cambrian, November 23rd, 1804, 
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a dominant position in the copper smelting industry. 

No copper having been discovered in South Wales, the 
ore smelted in the district was imported from Cornwall, 
Ireland and Anglesey, with occasional small quantities from 
the mines of Snowdonia. Carried up the Severn to quays 
built near the works, the ore was smelted in furnaces con- 
structed of locally obtained magnesian clay. At Taibach 
the pigs of copper were wrought into bars, plates and hollow 
vessels of different sizes, their manufacture being enormously 
facilitated by powerful steam-driven machinery. Con- 
temporaneous with the introduction of steam power was the 
use of the reverberatory furnace, though the employment of 
what subsequently became known as the ‘“‘ Welsh method 
of copper smelting ” did not become general until later in 
the century. 

About the year 1800 the ‘“‘ Associated Miners of Cornwall,” 
under the impression that the Welsh smelters were not 
giving them a fair price for their ore, induced John Vivian, 
of Truro, to open works on their joint account at Penclawdd. 
Little success attended the venture? but so satisfied was 
John Vivian with the possibilities of the industry in the 
Swansea district that he sent his son John Henry Vivian to 
study the problems of the industry in the %etallurgical 
schools in Germany. In 1810 the Hafod Works were 
started at Swansea in the names of Richard Henry and 
John Henry Vivian ; and to such purpose did J. H. Vivian 
turn his training in the mining schools of Germany that he* 
soon became managing partner of the works which definitely 
established Swansea as the centre of the copper smelting 
industry in the United Kingdom. 

The boom of the war period was followed by a depression 
during which many of the copper smelting works were 
closed down. The depression was, however, of relatively 
brief duration, and in the third decade of the century the 
discovery of rich fields of copper ore in Chili was followed 
by a boom and the erection of a number of new works in 
the Swansea district. 

Between 1804 and 1847 the total output of copper ore 
from the mines of England, Wales and Ireland was 439,561 
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tons ; of this total the Welsh mines produced 53,701 tons, 
the English mines 22,521 tons, and the Irish mines 363,339 
tons. After the discovery of copper ore in Cuba, Australia 
and Chili heavy importations of foreign ore caused a de- 
pression in the home mining industry and the abandonment 
of many mines. From about 1853 the activities of the 
smelters were also curtailed, for many smelting works had 
been established abroad. Of the 22,000 tons of copper 
manufactured in Great Britain in 1853 Swansea produced 
50 per cent., Neath and Aberavon 20 per cent., and Llanelly 
20 per cent. In 1853 Swansea was without doubt the 
centre of the copper smelting industry in Great Britain, 
for of the eighteen works then in operation eight were 
situated at Swansea, two near Aberavon, two at Neath, 
three at Llanelly and Pembrey, one at Amlwch, two at 
St. Helens, and one in Staffordshire. 

Towards the close of the centurv the production of half 
the world’s output of copper and bar-copper in Chili, the 
exploitation of mines in Spain, and the smelting of copper 
in the United States of America, still further jeopardised 
the copper smelting industry in Great Britain. In 1891 
the total output of the mines in Wales, Devon and Cornwall 
was only 12,481 tons, while the imports of foreign ore into 
Swansea and Llanelly amounted to 115,619 tons and 
3,110 tons respectively. 

But though the establishment of copper smelting works 
abroad detracted somewhat from the pre-eminence of 
Swansea, the town contrived to remain the centre of the 
industry in Great Britain, and the works of the Vivians, 
the real founders of the industry in the district, are even 
to this day a monument to their inventive genius and 
business acumen. 

The following is a list of the copper smelting works in 
Wales in 1892 : 


CopPER SMELTERS AND ExTRACTorRs IN WALES IN 1892 


County. Name of Company. Situation of Works. 
Anglesey .... Henry HillsandSon _... ... Amlwch 
Flint ... Newton, Keatesand Co. ... Holywell 


Flint ... The United AlkaliCo. Ltd. ee Eaint 
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County. Name of Company. Situation of Works. 
Flint ... Muspratt Brothers et ree sich: 
Carmarthen Elliott’s Metal Co. ae sxs, SULLY Ole 

Nevill, Druce and Co... ... Llanelly 
Glamorgan Cape Copper Co.Ltd. ... .... Briton Ferry 
Lambert, Clarke and Co.... .. Briton Ferpy 
Landore Copper Co. ae >) Landore 
Rio Tinto Co. Ltd. . Cwmavon 
Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Co. Cardiff 
Vivian and Sons ... : .«. wort Talbot 
Williams, Foster and Co. . Swansea 
Pascoe, Grenfell and Sons Ltd. Swansea 


THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


In 1665 Andrew Yarranton, who in 1652 had been 
engaged in the manufacture of iron at Ashley, in Worcester- 
shire, visited Hamburg, Leipsic and Dresden to study the 
industry which specialised in the manufacture of tinplates. 
Yarranton was convinced that if the difficulty of hammering 
iron plates to a thinness and smoothness suitable to the 
application of tin and the fixing thereof could be overcome, 
the establishment of the tinplate industry in England would 
prove of considerable profit to the nation; for hitherto the 
home demand for tinplates had been met by Germany. 
On his return to England from Saxony, Yarranton succeeded 
in producing tinplates which, by reason of “ the toughness 
and flexibleness’’ of the iron used in their manufacture, 
proved superior to those of Germany. 

Yarranton was followed at Pontypool, early in the reign 
of Charles II, by Thomas Allgood, a native of Northampton- 
shire, who, after many attempts to extract copperas and 
oil from coal, discovered a process of lacquering iron plates 
so as to give them the appearance of the lacquered articles 
of Japan. For some years, however, the monopoly granted 
to William Chamberlaine of the right to manufacture 
tinplates precluded any developments at Pontypool, with 
the result that the infant industry languished and the trade 
reverted once again to Germany. 

In 1726 the tinworks at Pontypool were re-started by 
Major Hanbury, who, to free the plates of the oxides and 
other injurious substances formed on them during the 
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process of forging immersed them in a weak solution of 
vinegar. No rapid expansion of the industry occurred, 
however, during the period when charcoal was burned in 
the furnaces of the works. Thus, though the manufacture of 
tinplates began about 1660, there were only four tinplate 
works in Monmouthshire and South Wales in 1740. 

In 1761 Edward Allgood started a japan factory at Usk, 
while before the close of the century tin works at Caerleon 
were producing annually from 14,000 to 20,000 boxes of 
tinplates ; the contents of a box was approximately 300 
plates. In 1793 Alexander Raby, on behalf of the pro- 
prietors of the Pennygored Tin Works in Pembrokeshire, 
petitioned the House of Commons for a drawback of the 
duties on coal used in the works. He alleged that the 
Pennygored Works were the only tin works in the Kingdom 
that were compelled to pay a duty on the coal they used 
and that in 1786 a drawback of the duty on coal had been 
granted to the Anglesey copper and lead mines. At Car- 
marthen tinplates were manufactured from a mixture of 
the iron ores of South Wales and Lancashire, this mixture 
having been found to produce “a metal plate of such 
pliability as the iron plates designed for tinning require.” 

By 1825 the number of tin works in South Wales had been 
increased to sixteen, a number more than doubled in the 
course of the next twenty-five years. In 1830, the year 
following the introduction by Thomas Morgan of cast iron 
annealing pots, the number of persons employed in the 
tinplate trade exceeded 4,000. Towards the middle of the 
century the localising of the copper industry in the Swansea 
district, and the introduction of black pickling by vitriol, 
tended to cause the tinplate industry to gravitate to Swansea 
and to other districts where supplies of sulphuric acid could 
be obtained at a relatively cheap rate. Swansea did not, 
however, attain the same pre-eminence in the tinplate 
industry as it did in the copper industry, and principally 
because the centre of the iron industry was in the north-west 
of the coalfield. 

In 1850 the thirty-four tin works established in the 
counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth and Carmarthen were 
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producing annually upwards of 520,000 boxes of tinplates ; 
the annual consumption of tin was approximately 1,500 
tons. 

In 1866 a method was devised of rolling the tinplates as 
they emerged from the crucibles of molten tin, while in 
1874 the adoption of pickling mathines became general. 
About this time, too, heavy importations of the richer iron 
ores of Spain and other foreign countries caused the steel 
industry to gravitate to districts in close proximity to tidal 
waterways. When therefore it was discovered that steel 
was an excellent substitute for iron in the manufacture of 
tinplates, the tinplate industry naturally established itself 
in districts contiguous to the sea and to the steelworks. 

By 1880 the number of tin works in South Wales had 
been increased to seventy-six, seventeen of which were in 
Monmouthshire, forty-five in Glamorganshire, and fourteen 
in Carmarthenshire. Approximately 77 per cent. of the 
output of the 316 mills at work was annually exported to 
the United States of America. In 1883 the number and 
output of the works engaged in the ‘manufacture of tinplates 
was as follows : 


NUMBER OF TINPLATE WoRKS IN 1883 


County. No. of Works. No. of Mills No. at Work. 
t. Monmouth “A 18 ae) 62 ae 56 
2. Carmarthen us 14 7 68 eee 59 
3. Glamorgan Be 46 Gee wR LOS oP SS 
4. Flint = iE ane 3 are 3 
OvuTPUT OF THE WoRKS IN 1883 
Tinplates. Terne Plates. Black Plates. Total Weight. 
Boxes. Boxes. Boxes. Tons. 
Tee 755, OlOuumrce: 318,800 °° a2. SA,008) oa 59,847 
Di tei LOG O38 to eoe 155 Globes G20 Sasa 66,608 
Bem, 50, OF Ou ccna ASTI OO ae eee TSA 873 ewe. 170,787 
4. (Output of Flint included in that of Glamorgan.) 


In the closing years of the century rapid developments 
in the South Wales coalfield, and the localising of the 
chemical industry in the Swansea district, resulted in many 
of the tinworks in Monmouthshire being abandoned, and 
in the gradual transference of the export trade in tinplates 
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from Cardiff to Swansea, a phenomenon clearly shown in 
the accompanying table : 


EXPORT OF TINPLATES 
Port. 1879. 1881. 1883. 

Cardiff ... 262,064 boxes. 211,128 boxes. 197,881 boxes. 

Swansea ... 134,309 boxes. 193,315 boxes. 779,778 boxes. 

In 1889 the output of the tinworks in the Swansea district 
Was 3,123,348 boxes, a large number of which were exported 
to Canada and the Indies where terne plates, so called 
because dipped in a mixture of lead and tin, were extensively 
utilised for roofing purposes. 

Though the American market was closed by the McKinley 
Tariff in 1891, the tinplate industry in South Wales con- 
trived to flourish, and in I913 approximately 366,260 tons 
of tinplates and black plates were exported from the ports 
of South Wales. 

THE SLATE INDUSTRY 

Antiguaries suggest that slates quarried in the Nantlle 
Valley were used by the Romans at Segontium. However 
this may be, it is certain that after the departure of the 
Romans from Wales little is heard of the slate industry 
again until it was revived, in the closing decades of the 
thirteenth century, at a spot now the site of the Cilgwyn 
Quarry.! Slate was also worked at an early date in Pem- 
brokeshire. 

A poem said to have been written in 1399 during the visit 
of Richard II to Conway describes the houses of the borough 
as roofed with slates : 

“So rode the King, without making noise 
That at Conway, where there is much slate 
On the houses, he arrived, with scarce a pause 
At break of day.” ” 

As considerable quantities of slate were sent from the 
quarries at Penmachno to Conway in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, it is not improbable that the slates 
which graced the houses of Conway in the thirteenth 
century also came from Penmachno. 


1 The Slates of North Wales, F. J. North, D.S., p. 47. 
2 Ibid., p. 46. 
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In 1580 Sion Tudur, registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court 
of St. Asaph, requested the Dean of Bangor to send him 
3,000 slates from the Caehir Quarry, Bethesda. Slate was 
also quarried about this time in Merionethshire, Pembroke- 
shire and Montgomeryshire. 

Prior to 1782 the slate of Cae Braich-y-cafn, the site of 
the present Penrhyn Quarries, was obtained from a number 
of ‘‘ holes.” In 1765 the agent of the Penrhyn Estate, in 
lieu of charging the quarrymen an annual rent of one- 
eighth part the value of all commercial slates quarried on 
the estate, leased the ‘‘ holes’”’ to the workmen for twenty- 
one years at the annual rent of {1 per man. From the 
quarries the slate was carried on the backs of ponies to the 
mouth of the river Cegin, and from thence, in small coasting 
vessels, to different parts of the country. The quarries 
continued to be worked in this way until 1782 when Richard 
Pennant, the proprietor of the Penrhyn Estate, bought for 
£2 each such leases as had not expired. Under his direction 
105 men transformed the mountain near Bethesda into one 
huge quarry, the output of which thereafter increased with 
surprising rapidity. Between 1782 and 1792 the exports 
of slates from the port at Bangor increased from I,000 tons 
to 12,000 tons, while Pennant’s income from the quarry 
increased from £80 to £7,000 a year. 

In 1793 the outbreak of war with Napoleon resulted not 
only in a falling off in the demand for slates, but also in a 
duty of 20 per cent. on all slates carried coastwise. During 
the depression which followed, approximately two-thirds 
of the 600 men employed in the quarries were taken away 
and employed in the construction of a tramway from the 
quarries to the mouth of the river Cegin. Improvements 
were also made at the port by extending the quays. 

In 1799 the manager of the Penrhyn Quarries began 
to work the rock in terraces. About this time, too, the 
construction of tramways in the quarries enabled the rock 
to be hauled in trams to the splitting sheds with a minimum 
of loss to the proprietors and of danger to the workmen. 

In 1802 Messrs. Worthington and Co., of Liverpool, 
erected on one side of the quay at Bangor a building for the 
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manufacture of writing slates, approximately 31,400 dozen 
of which were, in later years, produced every week. At 
Llandegai, near Bangor, the same Company built a mill for 
the grinding of materials used in Messrs. Worthington’s 
earthenware factory at Liverpool ; another factory produced 
oils and paints. 

Coincident with the establishment of these new industries 
at Bangor was a temporary revival of activity in the quarries, 
the number employed in which increased from 600 in 1808 
to 1,000 in 1816. From about 1816 the industry again 
languished, for the depression of the post-war years was 
aggravated by the duty on slates carried coastwise. At all 
the quarries and mines in Wales employment was much 
reduced. By 1830 the situation had become so acute that 
the quarry proprietors petitioned Parliament to repeal the 
duty. Such an increase in the demand for slates followed 
the repeal that, in 1833, the proprietors of mines and 
quarries in Carnarvonshire increased the price of the different 
kinds of slates from 5s. to Ios. per thousand. 

At first no differentiation was made between quarryman, 
labourer and slate-dresser. Soon after the construction of 
tramways to the furthest ends of the terraces, and the 
erection of “ dressing ’’ sheds outside the quarries, the work 
of three classes of men became highly specialised; the 
quarrier confined his attention to the blasting of rock, the 
labourer to the conveyance of the rock to the splitting 
sheds, and the slate-dresser to the delicate art of splitting 
and trimming the rock into slates of marketable size and 
utility. About this time, too, a beginning was made to 
work the rock from the top by means of ropes instead of 
from the bottom with ladders. Another improvement 
which increased the margin of safety in the quarries was a 
time fuse for blasting purposes. 

Similar developments at the Dinorwic Quarry, Llanberis, 
enabled its proprietor, towards the close of the nineteenth 
century, to claim that the Dinorwic and the Penrhyn 
Quarries were the largest of their kind in the world. In the 
early years of the century the slates of the Dinorwic Quarry 
were carried to the port of Velinheli on the backs of ponies. 
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The delays and inconveniences occasioned by this method 
of transportation led at first to the employment of horse- 
drawn carts, but later to the construction of an iron tramway 
and the introduction of steam locomotives. The quarry then 
developed apace, and by the closing years of the century the 
demand for Velinhelislates had attained such proportions that 
the proprietors were induced to purchase a fleet of steamers. 
Slate mines and quarries more remote from the sea coast 
were less fortunate, for a restricted market for their output 
not only precluded extensive developments but ultimately 
entailed their abandonment. ‘‘As by means of water- 
carriage,” said Adam Smith, ‘‘a more extensive market is 
opened to every sort of industry than what land-carriage 
alone can afford it, so it is upon the sea-coast, and along the 
banks of navigable rivers, that industry of every kind 
naturally begins to subdivide and improve itself, and it is 
frequently not tilla long time after that these improvements 
extend themselves to the inland parts of the country. .. . 
The inland parts of the country can for a long time have no 
other market for the greater part oftheir goods, but the 
country which lies round about them, and separates them 
from the sea-coast, and the great navigable rivers.”’1 Thus 
the inland centres of the slate industry were unable to 
compete with Bethesda, Llanbetis, the Nantlle Valley and 
Festiniog, all of which were at an early date linked by iron 
tramways to convenient ports on nearby tidal waterways. 
Some conception of the difficulties which confronted the 
proprietors of quarries in the more mountainous inland 
districts may be obtained from the following account of the 
method employed at Llangynog, in Montgomeryshire, to 
carry the slates from the quarry to the valley : ‘“‘ The vehicle 
in which they are conveyed is a small sledge that will contain 
three or four cwt. of slates ; on the fore part of the sledge is 
fastened by both ends a short rope. When loaded, it is 
drawn to the edge of the declivity ; a man places himself 
before it, with his face towards the sledge and the rope 
round his shoulders, then grasping the sledge with his 
hands, and raising his feet from the ground, the load together 
1 Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith (Edinburgh, 1836), pp. 8-9. 
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with the conductor begins to descend along a narrow, 
winding path, down the scarped, almost perpendicular side 
of the mountain. The motion, though moderate at first, 
accelerates very rapidly ; and the business of the conductor 
is to govern as well as he can the increasing velocity by 
striking the ground with his feet, and by opposing them to 
the projecting points of the rock, to retain the carriage in 
the proper path ; the least inattention or want of dexterity 
is certain destruction ; and yet does this man every day 
hazard his life four or five times for the trifling pittance of 
about two-pence a journey.’’? 

In 1765 a number of men from the Cilgwyn Quarry 
opened the Diphwys Quarry.? Hitherto no slate had been 
worked in the immediate neighbourhood of Festiniog ; but 
once a beginning was made the industry rapidly developed. 
At first the slates were carried on the backs of ponies to a 
place called Congl-y-wal, from whence they were taken in 
carts to Maentwrog; and from Maentwrog, in barges to 
Traeth Mawr. In 1821 a harbour was constructed at Port- 
madoc and the authority of Parliament obtained for the 
construction of a tramway from the quarries of Rhiwbryfdir 
and Diphwys, in the parish of Festiniog, to the sea. Ten 
years elapsed, however, before the railway was built ; for 
the project of W. A. Maddocks having been abandoned, it 
was necessary to seek fresh powers from Parliament. In 
1833 Mr. Holland commenced the difficult task of building 
a line from the quarries in the Festiniog district to Portmadoc. 
Completed in 1836, the railway was at first used only by its 
promoters ; but in 1839 the Welsh Slate Company resolved 
to avail themselves of it. 

By about 1850 the annual output of the slate industry in 
the district served by the railway had increased to approxi- 
mately 47,000 tons. In 1865 a railway was built from the 
quarries at Rhiwbach to Dol-y-garreg-ddu, while three years 
later the Portmadoc to Dol-y-garreg-ddu line was extended 
to Festiniog. But though access to markets was thus given 
the slate industry in the Festiniog district, the mines did not 


1 Journal of a Tour through North Wales, Arthur Aikin, pp. 15-6. 
2 The Slates of North Wales, p. 49. 
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greatly increase their output until the invention of the steam 
pump enabled operations to be carried to greater depths. 

In the second half of the century the construction of broad 
gauge railways encouraged the slate industry in some dis- 
tricts, but caused its decline in others. Quarries given a 
more easy and rapid access to markets prospered, while the 
more isolated quarries of the inland districts languished. 
Thus railways were built from Festiniog to Llandudno 
Junction on the main Holyhead-London route, from Llan- 
beris to Carnarvon, and from Bethesda to Bangor. By the 
close of the nineteenth century the industry had become 
definitely localised in central Carnarvonshire, the Blaenau 
Festiniog district, “ the country between Towyn and Corris, 
the country between Llangollen and Corwen, and the 
Prescelly district of Pembrokeshire and the adjacent parts 
of Carmarthenshire.”’? 

On September 28th, 1896, began a devastating strike at 
the Penrhyn Quarries, one outcome of which was the capture 
by America of many of the markets hitherto the monopoly 
of the Welsh slate trade. From about 1847 no appreciable 
falling off in the demand for Welsh slates was experienced 
until about 1897, when the slates of America began to 
compete successfully in the markets of Europe with the 
slates of Wales. America, able to produce a general utility 
slate at a cheaper rate than Wales, seized the opportunity 
of the Penrhyn strike to increase her exports not only to 
Germany, France and Denmark, but also to England and 
Ireland. American slates soon became very popular with 
the result that the exports of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore increased at an alarming rate. The estimated 
value of American slates exported to the United Kingdom 
in the years 1893, 1897 and 1898 gives some idea of the 
extent of the American competition : 


Year. Estimated Value of Exports. 
1893 he Ae mat 1,400 dollars 
1897 = Se ae 695,980 dollars 
1898 ue ee ee goo,000 dollars 


1 The Slates of North Wales, p. 24. 
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At the termination of the strike many of the proprietors 
of mines and quarries in Wales, anxious to recapture their 
lost markets, endeavoured to increase their output and 
lower their costs by introducing machinery. The lead was 
taken by the proprietors of the Oakley Mine, and by 1900 
the use of machinery in the mines and quarries of North 
Wales had become fairly general. Since the Great War not 
only has a more extensive use been made of machinery, but 
arrangements have also been made for a supply of electrical 
power.: The splitting of slates, however, is still a skilled 
handicraft. Recent discoveries, such as a process for con- 
verting the waste dumps of the quarries into commodities 
of commercial value, though yet in an experimental stage, 
are likely to prove very successful and of considerable benefit 
to both proprietors and quarrymen. 


1Jn many mines an extensive use of electricity was made even in pre- 
war days. 


CHAPTER Yt 
LABOUR CONDITIONS AND UNREST 


It would be fatuous to examine the agitated condition of 
the industrial areas of Wales in the early nineteenth century 
by projecting into the period the ideas of to-day; for, 
deplorable as the social and economic conditions undoubtedly 
were, it must be remembered that a transitional stage is 
always an experimental stage. So great was the rush of 
natives and new-comers to the newly established centres of 
industry, that at first the proprietors found it impossible to 
grapple with the social and economic FRB ns which 
confronted them. ‘ 

Man’s most elementary wants are food and shelter for 
himself and family. Both these needs, the new industrial 
populace found it difficult to gratify. In close propinquity 
to the works, and on ground leased by the capitalist masters 
of the new industries, rude buildings were thrown together 
for the housing of the heterogeneous workers. Poverty, filth, 
and corruption thrived where health, decency, and morals 
starved. The fluctuations experienced by the infant indus- 
tries subjected the workers to vicissitudes of fortune ill 
calculated to engender tranquillity. Alternations of high 
and low wages saw the workers at one time indulging in a 
barbaric luxury, at another suffering the pangs of poverty. 
Discontent and unrest became general and produced a type 
of character which made for strikes and violence. 

Perhaps the most repugnant feature of the Industrial 
Revolution was the drudgery imposed on women and 
children. At a time when labour was cheap and the condi- 
tions of labour so deplorable, women and young children 
were suffered to engage in some of the most dangerous 
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pursuits. Children were regarded by their parents as so 
many economic supports to the household, and were, at 
tender ages, introduced to the degrading atmosphere and 
perilous tasks incident to the manufacture of iron and coal. 

The evidence on this subject accumulated by the Com- 
mission of 18417 is distressing. No limitation was placed on 
the age at which children might be taken into the mines. 
Some were taken to work at the early age of five years; little 
wonder that they slept at their work. Employed belowground 
to open and shut the doors which ventilated the workings, 
to drive horses and to load trams, from early morn till late 
at night, the children soon became physical, mental and 
moral wrecks. Young women, too, stripped to the waist 
and with leather girdles about them, were harnessed by 
chains passing between their legs to trams of coal which, 
on all fours, they dragged along the narrow, low, dark and 
treacherous roads of the pits. 

Little discrimination was made between the sexes. In 
the lewd atmosphere of the mines men and women, boys 
and girls, worked promiscuously at tasks which, in the 
badly ventilated conditions of the workings, induced them 
to discard superfluous clothing for a condition bordering on 
nudity. Dark minds, strong passions, vigorous vices, and a 
code of morals peculiarly their own characterised this working 
populace. 

Rife even in 1839, this promiscuous employment of men 
and women, ‘“‘of what may be termed black and white 
slaves,” was early regarded as an evil to be combated and 
one that was productive of much discontent and strife. 
At Wainlygan several hundreds of girls and young women, 
from fourteen to fifteen years of age and upwards, were 
employed in the neighbouring iron mines twelve hours a 
day. They received for their work of filling trams with 
mire and pushing them with their heads to the bottom of 
the shaft or the mouth of the level a wage of about Ios. a 
week, which, by the operation of the truck system, was 
generally reduced to about 7s. Numbers of women and 


1 The First Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Employment 
of Children and Young Persons in Mines and Collieries, 1841. 
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young children also found employment in the coke-making 
industry. Though not obliged to descend below the surface, 
the coke-makers toiled mid fire and smoke, in rain and 
shine, ‘“‘ wrapped in a bundle of rags as black as the devil, 
and seen at a distance, they appear as ugly as his black 
majesty ; but what is your astonishment on coming near, 
behold They are Women.”’! 

Children, too, were but pawns in the game, a cheap labour 
force to be exploited for the benefit of their employers and 
parents. In 1807 the proprietors of the Bridgend Woollen 
Factory advertised their readiness to teach pauper children 
habits of thrift and industry. Bound to their employers by 
the restrictions of an indenture, the wretched apprentices 
were often, in sheer desperation, driven to seek emancipa- 
tion in flight; a hazardous course, for, if captured, the 
punishment meted out to them was often severe. Thus, 
the unfortunate apprentice of Francis, a watchmaker of 
Swansea, was not only committed to the House of Correction 
at Cowbridge for one month, but whipped as well “ for 
repeatedly quitting his master.” ? ~ 

The amenities of home life were unknown to the majority 
of the workers. Their dwelling houses were hovels of filth 
and, too often, of moral depravity. Men, women and 
children lived and slept in rooms which resembled dungeons, 
with no light or fresh air save that afforded by small aper- 
tures in the walls. Separate apartments for males and 
females were hardly known, or at the best were merely 
screened off by a curtain. 

Many of the houses, constructed of fragments of rock 
loosely thrown together and whitewashed, the floors bare and 
the roof wattled, had no windows. “ Brick chimneys are 
very unusual in these cottages; those which exist are 
usually in the shape of large cones, the top being of basket- 
work. In very few cottages is there more than one room, 
which serves the purpose of living and sleeping. A large 
dresser and shelves usually form the partition between the 
two ; and where there are separate beds for the family, a 


1 Western Vindicator, April 23rd, 1839. 
* The Cambrian, July 9th, 1814. 
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curtain or low board is the only division, with no regular 
partition. And this state of things very generally prevails.’ 
The streets were piled with the garbage of the crowded 
families. 

In the quarry districts conditions were less deplorable. 
When the proprietors showed an interest in the private 
lives of their workmen, the cottages and general social con- 
ditions were much better. But with this exception, general 
social wretchedness was as rife in the quarry districts as in 
abe mining areas. 

* During the early years of the Industrial Revolution the 
parker adapted themselves with phlegmatic nonchalance 
to their environment. Later, however, when they became 
vaguely familiar with the hardship and suffering once 
endured by the French peasantry and the means of redress 
which they employed, they, too, became less submissive. 
Many miners and others then risked flight and the conse- 
quential fine or labour at the treadmill. In 1832 William 
Peters, a master collier employed at Messrs. Kenrick’s iron 
works at Varteg, was sentenced by two magistrates at 
Caerleon to three months’ hard labour at Usk treadmill, 
for having “‘absconded from his level without giving his 
employer notice.’’? 

To the Sunday Schools and those who worked for the 
enlightenment of the workers must be ascribed in part the 
series of riots which, beginning in 1800, culminated so 
tragically at Newport in 1839; for when man becomes 
conscious of a want of harmony between himself and his 
environment, he endeavours to shape and fashion that 
environment instead of accepting it as inevitable. The birth 
of new ideals need not, of course, manifest itself in scenes of 
violence ; and education is only disruptive in that it tends 
to break associations with a past that is not conducive to 
progress. 

The first Sunday School in Wales* was established at 

1 Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education in 
Wales, 1847, Pt. 1. 

2 The Cambrian, November 3rd, 1832. 

3 The founder of the school was Jenkin Morgan, 
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Tynyfron near Llanidloes in 1769, eleven years before the 
establishment of similar schools at Gloucester by Robert 
Raikes. By 1805 nearly every parish in Wales had its 
Sunday Schools, the good effects of which became daily 
more apparent, especially in the neighbourhood of large 
and populous towns; for though the instruction they 
imparted was too exclusively religious, they did much to 
instil into the minds of the workers a new and more enlight- 
ened philosophy of work and life. 

The indolence and vice mid which so many of the youths 
of the cities and towns spent their early days, so impressed 
a number of the inhabitants of Swansea that, in 1806, they 
convened a special meeting at the Town Hall to establish a 
school in the town for the children of the poor. It was the 
purpose of the school, called ‘‘ The Swansea Society for the 
Education of the Children of the Poor,” to give instruction 
in reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic to the 
children of parents too poor to afford their offspring any 
education whatsoever. Swansea thus earned the distinction 
of being the first town in Wales to espouse Lancaster’s 
system of education. By 1811 Swansea had four excellent 
schools for boys and girls, while over £400 had been collected 
for the purpose of providing still further school accommo- 
dation. » 

In 1808 Lady Penrhyn started a school at Penrhyn for 
the girls of poor parents. In 1809 the inhabitants of Brecon 
resolved that their thankfulness for the commencement of 
the fiftieth year of His Majesty’s reign should be commemo- 
rated by the establishment of a school in the town for the 
education of poor children. In 1810 Sir W. W. Wynne, 
Bart., generously provided the town of Wrexham with a 
building sufficiently large to accommodate 500 poor children ; 
he also subscribed towards the cost of its maintenance. 

In 1812 a commodious school was built at Narberth, and 
a society for the education of the poor established at Bridg- 
end. Plans were also being drafted for a school on the 
Lancastrian system at Abergavenny. At Lampeter in 1813 
Mr. R. Hart Davies opened a charity school for the children 
of his tenants and the neighbouring peasantry, In 1814 
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Lord Dynevor built and undertook to support a school at 
Llandilo. In 1815 a school on the British system was opened 
at Newport, while a charity school on Dr. Bell’s plan estab- 
lished at Beaumaris was provided at Lord and Lady 
Bulkeley’s expense, with a master and mistress from the 
National Society in London. But notwithstanding the num- 
ber of schools established, only a small percentage of the 
children were able to attend them. 

Adults catered for by Sunday Schools and circulating 
libraries rejoiced in the advantages afforded their children, 
but regretted the inadequate provisions made for their own 
enlightenment. A beginning was, however, made in 1831 
with the formation of a “‘ Society for the Improvement of 
the Working Population in the County of Glamorgan.” 
Tracts were circulated in both English and Welsh ; for the 
objects of the Society were——to diffuse a general knowledge 
of the circumstances on which the well-being of the com- 
munity depends, to point out the general social effects of 
the institution of private property, and to show how the 
principles which regulate the price of labour are modified 
in their application by the introduction of machinery. The 
Society was also anxious not only to extend the existing 
system of education by the provision of infant schools, but 
to encourage habits of industry and thrift among the 
workers by the extended establishment of savings banks. 

Some, like Cobbett, saw in the deplorable ignorance of the 
workers nothing to be regretted. When in 1834 a scheme of 
national education was being discussed in the House of 
Commons, Cobbett alleged that it was fatuous to assert that 
the spread of education would counteract and check the 
moral depravity of the age. He boldly affirmed that their 
ancestors were better in morals as in other respects than the 
people of his day. Learning, he said, was injurious and 
productive of such high notions as would unfit the enlight- 
ened for any useful task. He proposed to teach them 
something useful, namely, how to work. 

The Reports of the Commissioners into the State of 
Education in Wales (1847) show that colossal ignorance and 
oppression had inured the great majority of the workers to 
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squalor, filth and misery, and that the attempts of the 
captains of industry to enlighten them were at best prepara- 
tory. Their schools were badly furnished, inefficiently 
staffed, and were often regarded as so many convenient 
appendages to the factories or works. Often ‘‘ supported 
by a compulsory deduction from the wages of the labourers, 
The evil is that those who pay have not the slightest 
Control over the management of the funds they contribute 
to, and inasmuch as the employer causes the school to be 
conducted after his own views, a portion of the contributors 
are sure to feel aggrieved. No account is rendered to the 
men, and the surplus money may go to the payment of a 
church minister, the majority of the workmen being Dis- 
senters, or it may be pocketed by the firm and become a 
clandestine profit to the employers without any possibility 
me detection.” ‘I feel it my duty,” said a Commissioner, 
“to state my conviction that the workmen do not derive 
an equivalent for the funds raised from their™ bse and to 
which they are compelled to pay.” ~ Ben 
Reviewing the state of education in general, we find that 
Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, with 
an area of approximately 2,370 square miles and populated 
by 365,558 people had, in 1847, 712 day schools and 913 
Sunday Schools ; 30,910 students attended the day schools 
and 79,392 the Sunday schools. In the counties of Breck- 
nock, Cardigan and Radnor there were 240 schools and 9,251 
pupils ; the population of the three counties was 149,725. 
In the six counties of North Wales there were 591 schools 
for primary instruction and 32,033 students ; the population 
of the district was estimated at. 396,320. 


Unrest DEGENERATES INTO RIOTS 


The long series of riots which, with monotonous regular- 
ity, convulsed and kept in a continuous state of ferment the 
industrial areas of Wales in the early nineteenth century 
may be traced to the economic consequences of the Napo- 
leonic wars'and the exploitation of an industrial system yet 
in its infancy. They were, in fact, but the gropings of the 
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workers to find some organised and effectual means of 
ventilating and redressing their grievances. 

A study of the profoundly agitated condition of the 
Principality during the first forty years of the nineteenth 
century resolves itself into a discussion of three main 
grievances ; firstly, wage fluctuations consequent upon 
alternations of boom and depression ; secondly, the abuse 
of the Truck System ; and thirdly, the cumulative effects of 
normal trade perturbations, war-time finance, and the 
corrupt practices of an unreformed and unrepresentative 
House of Commons. 

In the early years of the century the normal effects of 
fluctuations in wage rates and the value of money were 
intensified by a lack of a cheap and rapid means of com- 
munication between the industrial districts and the world 
outside. For general statistical purposes average prices are 
sufficiently accurate, but it is as well in an investigation of 
local conditions to have some regard for local price varia- 
tions. Transport facilities in Wales in the opening years of 
the nineteenth century were deplorable. Pack horses 
traversing the apologies for roads were for many years the 
sole means of communication between distant places. In 
times of shortage therefore the difficulty and cost of obtain- 
ing supplies of food considerably enhanced the price of such 
provisions as were obtainable in the inland centres of 
industrial activity. 

During the years 1800 and 1801 great privations were 
endured in the mining districts. While wages averaged 
about 12s. a week, a scarcity of provisions forced the prices 
of the commonest necessaries to famine level; flour was 
from 30s. to 35s. per bushel, salt from 8d. to gd. per pound, 
and other provisions proportionately dear. Unable to 
purchase food, the workers raided the shops. At Merthyr 
the riots assumed so serious an aspect that the military were 
requisitioned. From Pontypool to Cwmnedd all but two 
furnaces were stopped. Happily no free conflicts developed 
between the workers and the soldiers, and the mere presence 


of the latter and the apprehension of several rioters sufficed _ 


to restore order. 
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For the next ten years feverish activity prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts, for the markets given to England 
by the agitated condition of the Continent enabled the 
manufacturers to extend their works apace. England was, 
however, doomed to suffer as well as to profit from the 
protracted bellicose condition of the Continent. 

Confronted with an ever-growing industrial population 
and a decreasing supply of foodstuffs, the Government 
endeavoured to increase the home-produced supply of grain 
by prohibiting the exportation of corn and sheltering the 
farmers from foreign competition. Unfortunately, this 
guarantee of a minimum price to the farmers forced the price 
of wheat to famine level. In 1810 the average price of 
wheat was 13s. 4d. per bushel; in 1812 it was 15s tod. per 
bushel. , 

To increase the distress of the workers this rise in prices 
was accompanied by a depression in the iron trade and a 
consequential reduction in wages. Thus when the price of 
puddling iron fell from 12s to Ios, @d., John Guest gave a 
month’s notice of a reduction in wages. Before the month 
expired, however, the men came out on strike, but only to 
give in at the end of five weeks. \ 

From 1813 to 1815 trade was good and wages relatively 
high. In the autumn of 1815, however, a general depression 
set in during which the desire of the South Wales iron- 
masters to eliminate the competition of the Staffordshire 
ironmasters forced them to reduce the wages of their 
workers to such an extent that severe destitution became the 
lot of many of their families. When in December, 1816, 
notices were posted of a still further reduction, the workers 
determined on resistance. All the works from Pontypool 
to Hirwain were stopped and many truck shops were 
pillaged. At Merthyr, the magistrates deemed the situation 
sufficiently grave to enrol and arm a detachment of special 
constables. At Nantyglo, Blaenavon and Llanelly (Brecon- 
shire), the mob put out all the furnaces and threatened to 
destroy the mills at Abergavenny. But as at Merthyr in 
1801, the disorganised plight of the rioters facilitated the 
quelling of the outbreak. Troops consisting of the Swansea 
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Cavalry, the Cardiff Cavalry, a detachment of the 55th 
Infantry, the staff of the Royal Glamorgan Militia and two 
troops of the 23rd Light Dragoons were imported into the 
agitated districts and a number of the principal insurgents 
arrested. Five of the ringleaders were housed in Cardiff 
gaol, while two women guilty of using ‘‘ inflammatory 
language ”’ were sent to a House of Correction at Cowbridge. 

Defeated in the struggle, the workers resumed work on 
the masters’ terms which, in many instances, involved wage 
reductions of about 50 per cent. Trade continued de- 
pressed, and with the failure of the harvests poverty stalked 
abroad. In February, disturbances in the agricultural 
districts of Cardiganshire necessitated the requisitioning of 
the Posse Comitatus and a detachment of the Carmarthen 
Militia. At Amlwch, county Anglesey, a number of workers 
held up a cargo of corn owing, it was said, to the scarcity 
of food in the island; and as a precautionary measure a 
strong detachment of the 45th Regiment was brought over 
from Ireland. 

Signs of trade revival appeared in April, 1817. In 
October all the ironworks were working at full pressure and 
labour was fully employed. In January, 1818, William 
Crawshay, the proprietor of the Cyfarthfa Iron Works, 
voluntarily granted his workers an increase in wages. 
To celebrate this addition to the circulation of Cyfartha 
the employees made merry at the Castle Inn and presented 
an address to their master. 

Unfortunately the prosperity now enjoyed by the iron 
industry was not representative of the state of industry in 
general. In Monmouthshire many of the workers in the 
coal industry found it impossible to support their families 
and consequently left for America. In February, 1819, the 
colliers in the Merthyr district came out on strike. Later 
in the same year a meeting of coalowners at Newport 
declared that the industry was in need of immediate relief. 
Large numbers of colliers were subsequently discharged 
while others were temporarily suspended or made to work 
short time. At Newtown the weavers, threatened with a 
reduction in wages on account of the depression in the 
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woollen industry, tumultuously assembled and marched 
through the town doing extensive damage to property. 
Several of the ringleaders were apprehended and put in 
Montgomery gaol. In August six labourers were fined at 
Tredegar for riotous behaviour, while John Samuel was 
sentenced to hard labour for assaulting and obstructing the 
police. Bagillt, North Wales, was the scene of disorders 
in the closing month of the year. It appears that Messrs. 
Clarke and Roscoe, the proprietors of the Bagillt Colliery, 
had imported a number of colliers from Wigan to try the 
Bagillt coals. Unemployment and distress being prevalent 
in the district, the Bagillt colliers were still further enraged 
when the Company imported another contingent of colliers, 
this time from Brymbo. A riot ensued during which the 
Brymbo men managed to escape, leaving police constables 
to bear the brunt of the attack. . 

Between 1819 and 1821 there were no serious disturbances 
in the iron-manufacturing districts. Grievances were, how- 
ever, but in abeyance, and in 1822 a crisis was reached. 
The iron industry was now in the trough of a depression, 
while the workers were in no less parlous a plight. When 
therefore their demand for an increase in wages was refused, 
they “‘ brought out their tools.” The strike of thirteen 
weeks was the occasion of much misery and loss to both 
parties to the dispute. Several of the ringleaders were 
arrested and examined before the magistrates at Pontypool. 
In their defence they alleged that inasmuch as the “ em- 
ployers had enforced a reduction without giving notice, the 
workmen believed that they had an equal right to suspend 
work without giving notice.” The end of the strike came 
when the employers promised the men an increase in wages 
provided the price of iron was advanced on quarter day. 
The masters further agreed that wages should henceforth 
be paid in cash, and that the men should be free to spend 
them where they chose, concessions which the workers 
considered as tantamount to an increase in wages of at 
least 3s. per week. 

In May, 1829, one ironmaster had upwards of 40,000 tons 
of manufactured iron lying in one only of his storehouses at 
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Cardiff. When in consequence of the depression the price 
of bar iron fell to £4 per ton and that of pig-iron to £6 per 
ton, several of the ironmasters declared their intention to 
put out their furnaces. Instead, however, of diminishing 
their output, the ironmasters and colliery proprietors 
reverted to the practice of combating trade depressions by 
reducing the wages of their workers. The colliers at 
Llanelly immediately came out on strike, alleging the utter 
futility of attempting to support their families on the new 
rates of pay without parish relief. 

In January, 1830, 25 per cent. of the furnaces in Wales 
were out of blast. To those engaged in the iron industry 
the outlook appeared gloomy. The price of bar-iron free 
on board Cardiff, or Newport, had declined to £5 Ios. per ton 
six months’ acceptance ! ; and the ironmasters had declared 
that the only alternative to closing the works was a pro- 
gressive lowering of the men’s wages and a relentless ex- 
ploitation of the Truck System. 

In February, 1830, the demands of their employers so 
exasperated the men at the Varteg Iron Works that they 
came out on strike. In March all the workmen in Mon- 
mouthshire followed suit. 


1It was confidently stated that a rebate of 5s. per ton was allowed for 
cash, even off this price. 


CHAPTER Vil 
THE TRUCK SYSTEM 


WHEN first introduced the payment or part payment of 
wages in goods was socially beneficial, for the ‘“‘ Company 
Shop” contributed materially to better the condition of the 
people both as regards their morals and their comforts. It 
was not a desire to exploit their workers that induced the 
proprietors of works to open shops, but rather the know- 
ledge that many of those who sought employment arrived 
at their works in a state bordering on destitution. The | 
food supplied was at first of good quality and reasonable in 
price, for the capital of the proprietors and their monopoly 
of the workers’ custom enabled them to buy supplies at a 
relatively low cost and to sell them at relatively low prices. 

But the abuse of the “Tommy Shop’? movement 
ultimately led to an agitation for its abolition. Most of the 
great industrial establishments in Wales had shops to 
which the workers were constrained to take their custom. 
When therefore the masters, secure in this monopoly, began 
to arbitrarily fix the price of provisions, the workers often 
found when pay day came round that instead of having 
money to draw they were in debt to their masters. So 
completely did the system engross the wages of some of the 
workers that their cash earnings were not sufficient to 
discharge even their smallest debts, even the shoemaker 
being sometimes compelled to forego payment or to receive 
the amount of the debt in shop goods. 

Traders deprived of legitimate customers, and money 
paying manufacturers subjected to unfair competition 
joined with the workers to protest against the system, and 
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the majority of the riots which from 1800 to 1830 convulsed 
the mining districts of Wales were only the batterings of 
the workers against the Truck System. 

Convictions under the Act “‘ for securing their payment 
in the lawful money of the realm to labourers employed in 
Collieries, or in the working and getting of coal,’’ were 
made by the Monmouthshire magistrates in 1817. In 
evidence before the magistrates a worker alleged that he 
had been paid with an order on the ‘“‘ shop”’ purporting to 
be of the value of 15s., but which he would readily have 
exchanged for Ios. in silver. 

At a Petty Sessions held at Pontypool in June, 1829, 
for the special purpose of hearing and determining com- 
plaints made by the workmen in the iron and coal trades 
against their employers, an agent of the British Iron Com- 
pany candidly admitted that the Company had a percentage 
on all wages paid in goods. At the same court John 
Williams, master of a level under the Varteg Company, was 
fined ! {10 under the Acts 57 and 58 Geo. III. 

Not, however, until the years 1829 and 1830 did 
the agitation for the complete abolition of the Truck System 
reach the intensity of a crisis. On Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1830, a meeting of the inhabitants of Merthyr 
Tydvil agreed to a petition showing the ruin which would 
ensue from a general adoption of the Truck System, and 
praying the Government to make more effectual the laws 
against the payment of wages in truck. Later in the same 
year, a meeting of property owners, tradesmen, workers and 
others in the parish of Merthyr “ viewed with dismay the 
wide-spreading ruin caused in the parish by the noxious 
Truck System,” and expressed grave fears lest in self 
defence the money-paying masters should be obliged to 
adopt the same system. 

Matters were now approaching a crisis, for the depression 
in the iron trade had accelerated the pace at which the 
movement for the entire abolition of the Truck System had 
progressed. In March, 1830, Mr. Littleton, in the House of 


1 The conviction was quashed at Monmouthshire Quarter Sessions on 
the appeal of Messrs. Kenrick and Co. 
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Commons, moved for leave to bring in a Bill to make more 
stringent the laws requiring the payment of wages in money. 
In the same week two petitions from the iron works in the 
parish of Merthyr Tydvil, one from the masters and the 
other from the men, were presented to the House by Sir 
Christopher Cole. The masters’ petition, signed by William 
Crawshay and Anthony Hill, showed that between them 
they employed 7,000 to 8,000 effective workmen. The 
severity of the depression was said to be such that, although 
distressingly low wages were paid to the workmen, the 
petitioners were unable to sell their goods at prices suf- 
ficiently high to cover even the costs of labour. Having 
remarked on the unfair advantages enjoyed by employers 
who persistently evaded the laws enacted against the 
payment of workmen’s wages in goods, and on the general 
prevalence of the system in the iron works in their district, 
the petitioners prayed “ that your Honourable House will 
not repeal the Laws now-existing against the payment of 
Workmen’s wages in goods; but, -on the contrary, that 
your Honourable House will take such additional means, 
as in its wisdom shall seem fit, to enforce these Laws, and 
prevent that exercise of them which is so disadvantageous 
to your Petitioners and to others who obey them.”’ 
Upwards of 2,000 men employed by William Crawshay 
signed the workmen’s petition. An excerpt reads as 
follows: “ That your Petitioners have been amply satisfied 
with the opportunities afforded them for the advantageous 
outlay ot their earnings, when paid in money, by the public 
markets and the competition of very numerous and respect- 
able shopkeepers ; but if compelled to receive their earnings 
in goods from their masters’ shops, they have only to expect 
an arbitrary standard of prices and a quality of goods 
against which they can have no appeal, but with the certain 
consequence of loss of employment ; for your Petitioners 
cannot but feel, that should the system of payment in goods 
become general, one master will so far side with another, 
as not to employ men discharged from other works for 
complaints or grievances which exist equally in their own.” 
In the same month (March, 1830) all the miners in the 
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Monmouthshire coalfield came out on strike ; for, the price 
of coal having fallen from ros. per ton to 8s. per ton, the 
coalowners proposed to reduce the wages of the colliers by 
2d. per ton. Though the reduction in wages was the 
immediate cause of the stoppage, the real cause was the 
payment of wages in goods instead of in cash. It was 
alleged that provisions were 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
dearer in the Tommy Shops than in other shops in the 
towns. At a mass meeting .of the miners, held in the 
parish of Monythusloyne (sic), it was suggested that work 
should be resumed at the same rates as obtained before the 
strike, provided that the men were paid Ios. in cash every 
week and the balance of their earnings in cash every fort- 
night orevery month. To these terms the masters eventually 
agreed and the men returned to work. 

Acts of wanton destruction perpetrated during the strike 
by bands of “Scotch Cattle’’ so terrorised the general 
public that J. H. Moggridge, a magistrate for the counties 
of Monmouth and Glamorgan, petitioned Parliament for its 
prompt interference. Moggridge alleged that with only one 
exception the Truck System had been the cause “ of all the 
disturbances of the public peace which have occasionally, 
for many years, convulsed the mining districts... . And 
that, although this mischievous and oppressive practice was, 
by the Acts of 57 Geo. III, c. 122, and 58 Geo. III, c. 51, 
repressed and nearly annihilated, your Petitioner regrets to 
add, has of late, both in the ironworks and collieries of his 
neighbourhood (with some few honourable exceptions) been 


1 Comparison between prices obtaining in Market Shops and Tommy 
Shops in 1830: 
Market Shops. Tommy Shops. 


s. d. Szid: 

Flour, per peck .. ae ae ZA: 2 
Bacon, 4 lb. ate Se as 2° 0 3 
Mutton, 2 |b. $5 ax one Io I 
Beef; 2 1b... Ae ree ae 8 
Sugar, 1 lb. 50 ae a 8 
oe 9 
8 
° 


a 
Dooon O00 


Butter, 1 lb. 
‘Tea, 2 oz. A as fe 
Cheese, 2 lb. A a, ete I 


(oe) 
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generally renewed, and is at the present time enforced with 
greater vigour, and to a greater extent than ever. That in 
consequence of this monopoly of the custom of their workers, 
the regular tradesmen and shopkeepers have been unable 
to carry on their concerns, without giving a ruinous and 
fatal credit.” ‘ 

Mr. Littleton’s Bill for the abolition of the Truck System, 
read for the first time in December, 1830, anticipated 
disturbances in the colliery districts of North Wales. In 
January, 1831, the abuse of the Tommy Shop system 
excited so riotous a disposition among the colliers in the 
Ruabon district as to necessitate the requisitioning of the 
Denbighshire Cavalry. Under the command of Sir Watkin 
Wynn, the cavalry intercepted several hundred of the 
Ifrwyd (sic) and Brymbo colliers on their way to Hawarden ; 
the Riot Act was read; blank shot fired over the heads of 
the rioters ; and three of the ringleaders apprehended. Such, 
however, was the pertinacity and violence of the workers 
that they eventually forced their employers not only to 
close the Company Shop, but also to agree to the following 
rates of pay: 3s. a day for able-bodied workers, 2s. 9d. a 
day for the next class, and 2s. 6d. a day for the third class. 
Nothing but sheer want, it was said, provoked the men to 
act as they did. 

That the Truck System was not vicious in itself was shown 
by a ballot of the men employed at the Dowlais Iron Works. 
It appears that the proprietors of the works employed two 
disinterested persons to take a ballot on the question, 
whether the workmen were satisfied or not with the prin- 
ciples upon which the shop is carried on; and it is interesting 
to note that the ballot, taken in January, 1831, disclosed a 
majority of 1,629 votes in favour of the continuance of the 
Company Shop. 

The acquiescence of the Dowlais workmen in the con- 
tinuance of the Truck System did not, however, prevent 
workmen in other districts from protesting against its abuse. 
Thus in June, 1831, the real privations endured by the 
labourers in Merthyr Tydvil, consequent upon a reduction 
in wages and the operation of the Truck System, occasioned 
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so violent an irruption as to call for the reading of the 
Riot Act. 

Though great efforts to restore order were made by 
J. B. Bruce and Anthony Hill, the demagogic oratory of 
the men’s leaders made their utmost endeavours futile. 
On June 2nd a considerable force of the rioters marched to 
the residence of Rowland Fothergill, managing partner of 
the Aberdare Iron Works, and compelled him, under penalty 
of his life, to sign a declaration that he had not stated that 
the miners of Crawshay were paid 5s. a week more than his 
own men. The rioters then returned to Merthyr and 
destroyed the houses of the Bailiffs to the Court of Requests 
and of the Clerk to the Court of Requests. In the hope of 
destroying all evidence of the debts which they had accu- 
mulated during the depression, they also burned the books 
of the Court and every other book discovered in the clerk’s 
house. They then proceeded to the iron works at Cyfarthfa, 
Penydarran and Dowlais and compelled all the men, except 
those attending the blast furnaces, to cease work. 

On the following morning a detachment of the 93rd 
Regiment of Highlanders arrived in the town and, accom- 
panied by Crawshay, Bruce and Hill, marched to the Castle 
Inn, followed by a mob of rioters in an extremely ugly mood. 
In front of the Inn, the High Sheriff addressed the crowd 
and read the Riot Act. He was followed by Anthony Hill 
who, having warned the rioters of the consequences of their 
behaviour, implored them to desist from all manifestations 
of violence. Hill was followed by Guest, whose harangue 
provoked a militant reply from one of the mob  Crawshay, 
less circumspect than his confréres, indulged in a fiery and 
acrimonious tirade which fanned into a blaze the anger of 
the rioters. ‘“‘Go home,” he thundered; ‘“‘ you shall get 
no advance of wages from me by threats of violence. I defy 
you. Go home if you value the safety of your lives. But 
this I promise you, if you will go home quietly, and send a 
deputation from each mine to me in fourteen days, I will 
thoroughly investigate your complaints of distress, and do 
everything in my power to relieve you.” 

This tactless utterance fired the spark which terrorised 
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Merthyr and district for miles around. Lewis the Hunts- 
man, the men’s leader, after a succinct address in which he 
derided the military, leapt off the shoulders supporting him 
to lead the general rush on the foremost ranks of the soldiers. 
A fierce conflict ensued in which the soldiers, the excessive 
density of the crowd making a use of their weapons im- 
possible, were all but overpowered. In fact, the rioters 
appeared to have won the day when the soldiers stationed 
in the windows of the Castle Inn, observing the plight of 
their comrades, opened fire. Three of the rioters were 
killed at the first volley. The respite which followed this 
wholly unanticipated tragedy enabled the soldiers less 
advantageously situated to recover themselves and to assist 
in the task of dispersing the mob. About five o’clock in the 
evening the military, which now comprised detachments of 
Highlanders, Glamorgan Militia and the Llentrisant Cavalry, 
deeming the strategical position of the Castle Inn weak, 
removed to Penydarran House. The night passed quietly 
save for the echo of an occasional shot fired at the house of 
Crawshay, some half a mile away. ~ 

On Saturday morning the rioters took up strategical 
positions in a ravine about two miles from Merthyr on the 
Brecon Road. The rocks above swarmed with the insur- 
gents who, having heard that additional troops and ammuni- 
tion were expected at Merthyr, planned to entrap the 
column in the ravine. When this intelligence reached the 
military at Merthyr, Captain Moggridge and forty of the 
Cardiff Cavalry set out to escort the expected column to 
safety. They were, however, intercepted and captured by 
the rioters. On receipt of this news, Major Richards, 
Captain Morgan, and Lieutenant Franklin with one hundred 
cavalry hastened to their relief; but on arrival at Cefn 
found the position of the rioters practically impregnable. 
Rifle fire and boulders relentlessly poured down upon them 
compelled a hasty retreat. 

During the early hours of the same morning another body 
of rioters entirely surrounded end disarmed a detachment 
of the Swansea Cavalry. These early successes encouraged 
the rioters to plan an attack on Penydarran House. In the 
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meantime, however, twelve of the mob had been persuaded 
to wait on the ironmasters for the purpose of seeking some 
settlement to the dispute. Impatient at the delay, the 
mob moved towards Penydarran, but only to disperse when 
confronted by the military. To such frenzy had the 
workers degenerated that at Hirwain a flag was washed in a, 
basin of calf’s blood, and then borne by the flag-bearer to 
Merthyr with “ his hands imbued and covered with blood.’’} 

Sunday passed quietly ; Captain Moggridge and his men 
returned to augment the garrison which now comprised 
110 Highlanders, fifty of the Glamorgan Militia, and 300 
Yeomanry under Colonel Morgan. 

For Monday a meeting had been arranged of all the 
workers in Merthyr, Aberdare, Hirwain and the counties of 
Brecon and Monmouth. Twenty thousand workers were 
expected to be present. As they were assembling on the 
Wain Hill, near Dowlais, they were met by the magistrates 
and the military. The moment was crucial. John Guest 
addressed the mob, which then showed a disposition to 
violence. The High Sheriff, thereupon, read the Riot Act. 
But still the crowd did not disperse. The situation was 
perilously ugly when the Highlanders were ordered to level 
their muskets. Before this array of firearms the workers 
faltered, and then slowly dispersed. Work was resumed 
on the Tuesday. The capture of Lewis the Huntsman and 
Dick Penderyn completely broke up the conspiracy. Tried 
at the assizes next following, both were found guilty and 
sentenced to death. Lewis the Huntsman was eventually 
reprieved, but Dick Penderyn was hanged at Cardiff, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts of Mr. B. Price, of Neath 
Abbey, to secure a reprieve. 

The distress which followed this tragic riot induced the 
Llansamlet colliers to employ less militant measures of 
redress. On June 6th, 1831, a deputation from the Llan- 
samlet Colliery waited at the Town Hall, Swansea, to present 
to the magistrates the men’s complaints against the Truck 
System. The magistrates explained the Truck Acts and 


1 Monmouthshive Merlin, June, 1831. 
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then drew from the masters a frank admission of the genuine- 
ness of the men’s complaints and a definite promise of 
redress. The same course of action was taken the next 
day by the men at the Landore Colliery, and with the same 
satisfactory result. ; 

In the meantime a veritable flood of petitions had been 
presented to Parliament praying for “ the rendering more 
effectual the laws against the payment of wages in goods.”’ 
Towards the end of the year the anti-Truck Act (I and 2 
Wm. IV, c. 37) was passed, the provisions of which became 
effective on January 16th, 1832. The Act has since been 
amended by the Acts of 1887 and 1896. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AGITATION FOR POLITICAL REFORM 


THe cumulative effects of England’s participation in the 
wars against Napoleon were nowhere more distressing or 
productive of more unrest than in Wales. Little did the 
unreformed Parliament of landowners which induced Pitt 
to join forces with Austria and Prussia against Republican 
France think that a conflict with the avowed champions of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity would so pauperise the 
working classes of England as to engender in them an 
enthusiasm for a drastic reform of the British constitution. 

The decrees issued by Napoleon from Berlin in November, 
1806, so embarrassed England that she retaliated with 
Orders in Council, the international repercussions of which 
led to a rupture with the United States of America and a 
consequent disastrous reduction in our American trade. 
Already heavily burdened by the incessant demands of an 
impecunious Treasury, the workers in all manufacturing 
districts were hard hit by the loss of this important foreign 
market. Unemployment soon became general and increased 
as the war progressed ; in 1812 it was reported that acute 
distress prevailed in all industrial districts. Riots became 
frequent, though commendable efforts were made by the 
less unfortunate members of the community to relieve the 
general penury.? 

1 For example, dispensaries for the relief of the indigent were opened at 
Carmarthen (1806), Denbigh (1807), and Swansea (1808). The poor of 
Cardiff, Llandaff, Whitchurch, Laugharne, Llandilo, and county Anglesey 
were supplied with meat, coal, etc. At Neath Abbey, broth or soup was 
distributed free ; at Swansea, the poor were enabled to purchase bread at 


a considerably reduced rate. In North Wales, Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart., 
gave employment to all the poor in his neighbourhood. 
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The relief afforded was, however, but a temporary 
mitigation of a distress deep-rooted in the economic con- 
sequences of an imperfect industrial education and in war- 
time finance. Hence, the termination of the Napoleonic 
Wars saw the beginning of strenuous efforts on the part of 
the heavily taxed people to rid themselves of the burdens 
which, during the war, they had been forced to bear. 

The following tables indicate the growth of the National 
Debt and the yearly yield from taxation : 


NATIONAL DEBT! 


Year. Principal of Funded Debt. Interest and Annuities. 
L798 .5: oN Ep AAA EO IOOO 8 We 5c Pemmer Xo Rc cov 0.9,0) 
TBO22. Ae D200 720005 Moar. ... £18,643,000 
TSOA Ze sew (EFAZ,OT5;000.  o,2: ... £26,647,000 


It was estimated that the capital of the debt funded and 
unfunded amounted in 1816 to £885,000,000. 


YEARLY YIELD OF TAXES? 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 

E7OL-2 1) x. £17,324,000 ... 1805-6... £48,250,000 
1703-4... £17,231,000 ... 1807-8) ..... £56,920,000 
T7OR-O sc: £17,548,000 ... 1809-10 ... £61,443,000 
T7O7O |b exe £25,300,000.22\ IGIE-2 3, £62,972,000 
1799-1800... £9,110,000? ... 1813-4... > £64,860,000 
TSOIr-2 = 45% £33,867,000 ... 1815-6 ... £68,361,000 
1803-4... £36,575,000 ... 1816-7 ... £59,657,000 


Particular taxes considered vexatious and local in their 
incidence impelled the various interests affected to them- 
selves seek redress from Parliament. Thus, in 1806 the 
ironmasters of South Wales and Monmouthshire petitioned 
against a proposed tax of £2 per ton on pig iron. After 
expatiating on the national importance of the iron industry 
and the immense number it employed, the petition expressed 
the apprehension of the ironmasters lest such a tax should 
discourage the spirit of enterprise then characteristic of the 

1 The Political Economy of War, F. W. Hirst (London, 1915), pp. 152-3. 

2 Figures from the National Account, The Times, March rath, 1918. 


3 Up to 1799 the financial year in Great Britain ended on October roth, 
and in Ireland on March 25th. As from 1801 a change was made so that 
the financial year in both cases ended on January 5th, but the complete 
union of the finances of the two countries was not made till 1817.—The 
Times, March 14th, 1918. 
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industry and lead to an increase in the imports of foreign 
ore. It was alleged, moreover, that a bounty or drawback 
On iron or iron wares exported would not dissipate the evils 
such a tax would occasion. Such cogent arguments were 
adduced by the ironmasters that Parliament eventually 
abandoned the tax. 

The exemption from duty granted exclusively to coal and 
culm carried on the Monmouthshire Canal and Railways and 
the Sirhowy Tramroad led, in 1810, to a discussion of the 
injustice of the measure to the workers in collieries already 
in being before the Monmouthshire Canal was even projected. 
The proprietors and lessees of coal estates in South Wales 
contended that, inasmuch as the coal districts of Monmouth- 
shire were capable of supplying the demand of the entire 
country for coal, no loss would be occasioned the Treasury 
by an extension of the exemption to other coal and culm 
producing districts. 

In the House of Commons on March 28th, 1811, Mr. 
T. Wyndham, the Member for Glamorganshire, moved for 
a ‘“ Committee of the whole House on the state of the Coal 
Trade in the Bristol Channel and the river Severn.” In the 
following month a Committee of the House resolved that: 
“all coals and cum carried by sea to the ports of the Severn, 
East of Holmes Island, should be as free from duty as the 
coals from Newport, and that an inland rate of duty should 
be levied on coals carried by canal or railway’’ ; but the 
resolutions met with such opposition that they were eventu- 
ally withdrawn. 

In 1815 meetings to petition against the renewal of the 
Property Tax were held in practically every county in the 
Principality. The extent of the burden imposed by this 
tax is shown as follows : ? 


An ACCOUNT OF THE GRoss ANNUAL ASSESSMENT OF THE 
PROPERTY TAX IN WALES, 1806 


County. Amount. County. Amount 
Glamorgan «- £561,251 Montgomery ... £313,619 
Carmarthen LAT EO14 Merioneth coh th ISOaSe 
Pembroke w- £322,703 Carnarvon o22)  hLST O00 


1 The Cambrian, July 4th, 1806. 
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County Amount County Amount. 
Cardigan ... we 75203 Bint. 4. as £200;466 
Brecon -_ x. os) L140, 762 Denbigh wus £400,475 
Radnor ... oe 2h 110,025 Anglesey <n ph E20,005 

Monmouth... —_ £374,057 


Frustrated in 1815, the inhabitants of the Principality 
renewed their efforts in the following year, when numerous 
petitions from all parts of the country, praying for the 
repeal of the Income Tax and the Property Tax, were 
presented to Parliament. 

In November, 1816, the town of Newport memorialised 
the Treasury for a reduction of the duties on exported coal. 
In April, 1817, the inhabitants of Anglesey petitioned 
Parliament to repeal the duty on coal carried coastwise into 
Wales. They alleged that the tax, levied at the rate of 
85s. 6d. per chaldron of 26 cwts., was not only unequal in 
its incidence but yielded no more than its cost of collection. 
By 1818 petitions for its repeal had become so numerous 
that Parliament proclaimed its intention to abolish it in 
favour of an excise duty of 2s. per chaldron on both inland 
and sea coal; it was estimated that the new duty would 
augment the revenue by approximately £500;000. 

The possibility of this alteration in the coal duties be- 
coming statutory resulted in a meeting of protest convened 
by the iron and coal interests in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. The proprietors, apprehensive lest the con- 
templated change would impose additional burdens on 
industries already struggling against formidable foreign 
competition, alleged that the imposition of a tax on a raw 
material was incompatible with the true principles of Free 
Trade. They also declared: “‘ That any extension of the 
excise Laws to objects of Trade and Commerce or any other 
measure tending to disclose the affairs of Trade and the 
Concerns of Individuals or of public or private Companies ”’ 
was highly injurious and unwise. Numerous similar meet- 
ings were held in different parts of Wales, for the intended 
tax on coal at the pit mouth was exceedingly unpopular. 

In 1830 a meeting at Swansea agreed to petition for a 
repeal of the duties on the export of large coal. A similar 
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petition was agreed to at Neath. In 1831 the House of 
Commons agreed to the following reductions, the alterations 
to take effect from March Ist, 1831: 


Coats, viz. : 
Exported to any British possession except 

Guernsey, Jersey, or Man ... asap Per ton 8d. 
Exported to any other place ina British ship 3s. 4d. 


inaforeign ship perton 6s. 8d. 


CULM AND SMALL COALS, viz. : 


Exported to any British sarees except as 
before om 1 Per ton 4d. 
Exported to any ‘other place i in a British ship 2s. od. 
inaforeignship perton 4s. od. 


Numerous other petitions deprecated the inconvenience 
occasioned by Peel’s manipulation of the currency and 
called for a drastic reform of the public administration and 
finance. It was alleged that Peel’s Bill, by causing the 
value of money to appreciate, had lowered the value of 
property by one-half, and had thereby increased the difficulty 
of meeting the demands of the Exchequer. It was further 
alleged that the principles upon which the Assessed Taxes 
were levied pressed unequally upon the different classes of 
householders and constituted a burden which was increased 
by the severity and inquisition of the collectors and sur- 
veyors. The window tax was also deplored as prejudicial 
to health. 


CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


Monetary problems aggravated the situation. 

The Act of 1708 (7 Anne, c. 7) which extended the charter 
of the Bank of England provided: “ That during the 
continuance of the said corporation of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, it shall not be lawful for 
any body politic or corporate whatsoever, created or to be 
created (other than the said Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England), or for any persons whatsoever, united or 
to be united in covenants or partnership, exceeding the 
number of six persons, in that part of Great Britain called 
England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
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money on their bills or notes, payable at demand, at a less 
time than six months from the borrowing thereof”? The 
only banks not affected by this Act being those having not 
more than six partners, the reluctance of the Bank of 
England to establish branches in the provinces induced 
large numbers of shopkeepers and others to supplement 
their earnings by practising the business of banking. Badly 
in need of a circulating medium, the country welcomed the 
establishment of the many small and often financially 
unsound institutions which soon supplied it with the 
circulating medium and credit facilities so urgently required. 
In 1750 there were not twelve banks outside London ; in 
1793 there were 400.1 

An insufficiency of capital did not deter the country 
bankers from issuing quantities of paper money without 
making any adequate provision for their redemption in 
cash. Consequently the first unexpected presentation of 
notes for conversion found them unprepared. Many of 
them failed and involved in ruin respectable merchants, 
trading houses, and the like. In 1793, the year of England’s 
declaration of war against Napoleon, a wretched harvest, 
coupled with the commencement of hostilities, gave the 
last blow to tottering public credit; twenty-two banks 
failed. 

In 1797 the Bank of England suspended cash payments 
and began to issue notes for {1 and £2. Country banks were 
also authorised to issue notes for £1. Paper money flooded 
the country, and the number of country banks increased at 
an alarming rate. For the next twenty-two years the 
currency of the country was principally paper, the excessive 
issue of which soon resulted in its depreciation and a rapid 
rise in prices. 

The multiplication of country banks did not, however, 
result in every part of the country being supplied witha 
circulating medium, for in some of the industrial districts 
of Wales no banks existed prior to 1812. In such localities 
recourse was had at first to the barter system and then to 
the truck shop. As trade and industry expanded and the 

1 History of the Bank of England, Andreades, p. 172. 
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population increased, the inconveniences inherent in 
primitive systems of exchange became painfully manifest, 
and means were then devised for the introduction of a 
suitable medium of exchange. Tradesmen’s tokens and 
notes thus introduced increased the quantity of purchasing 
power in circulation and complicated the already difficult 
problem of minimising the evils of price fluctuations. 

By 1805 the evils of inflation had become so acute that 
the gentry, clergy, traders and others of Carmarthen con- 
vened a meeting to discuss the most politic measures for 
the suppression of all notes, save Bank of England notes, 
of smaller denomination than £5. The evils that had 
resulted from the issue of small notes by country bankers, 
ironmasters, trading companies, and shopkeepers having 
been examined, the meeting declared that the issue of such 
notes, if not restricted, would not only drive all metallic 
money out of circulation, but would also add to the dif- 
ficulties of the poor and middle classes by further enhancing 
the price of provisions. It was resolved, therefore, that 
those present at the meeting should refrain in future from 
accepting any notes under the value of £5 each. 

The Government, alarmed by the excessive issue and 
abuse of local tokens, passed the Local Token Act, which 
provided that no local tokens could be legally paid or 
received after December 19th, 1814. It also declared that : 
“all issuers of local tokens may be compelled to pay, in 
lawful currency, the full amount of the nominal value at 
which they issued such tokens, and that on refusal an action 
lies against them for recovery, although it be for only a 
single token.”+ But notwithstanding this provision many 
issuers of tokens refused to redeem them at their face value. 

The partial deflation introduced by the Local Token Act 
did little to adjust the supply of purchasing power to the 
demand, and in March, 1815, the traders of Swansea, 
inconvenienced by the trouble and expense occasioned by 
the circulation of copper tokens, resolved to gradually 
withdraw from circulation all local copper tokens, for the 
supply of Government copper money was considered 

1 The Act did not apply to copper tokens. 
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adequate to the requirements of trade. The issues of the 
following works were to remain in circulation up to May Ist, 
1815, after which date the entire question was again to be 
reviewed : Crown and Co. ; B.B. and Copper Co. ; Birmingham 
Co.; Rose Co.; Nantrhydreilas Co.; and the Cambrian 
Pottery Company. 

Country banks established in Wales experienced the same 
vicissitudes of fortune as befell similar institutions else- 
where. Depressions found them unprepared to assist the 
commercial community either by extending credit or by 
redeeming the notes they had issued. In August, 1814, the 
bank of Mytton, Jones and Co., of Welshpool, suspended 
payments and summoned a meeting of its creditors. In 
July, 1816, a run on the bank of Messrs. Pierce, Williams 
and Co., of Merthyr Tydvil, in consequence of the bank of 
Messrs. Bruce, Simpson and Co., of London, with whom 
they did business, having suspended payments, was success- 
fully withstood and confidence restored only by the timely 
intervention of the local gentry, tradesmen and ironmasters. 
The same good fortune did not, however, befall the banks 
of Messrs. Tilsley and Jones, of Newtown, or Messrs. Knight 
and Co., of Mold, when in 1831 they suspended payments. 

Paper money derives its power of circulation from the 
belief of the general public that sooner or later it will be 
accepted in exchange for an equal amount of standard 
money. When metallic money is completely displaced by 
a paper substitute, the danger of over-issue and consequent 
progressive depreciation, becomes very real. Inflation, or 
the issue of purchasing power in excess of the community’s 
requirements, works a grave injury to the creditor class ; 
deflation works a corresponding injury to the debtor class. 
Both evils are to be deplored. 

Most Governments jealous of their credit make strenuous 
efforts, as soon as the moment is opportune, to redeem their 
paper issues in cash. In 1797 the Bank of England sus- 
pended cash payments ; in 1819 Peel’s Bill authorised the 
resumption of cash payments ; and a great outcry followed 
from those who by the appreciation of money were likely 
to find themselves less favourably circumstanced. The 
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distress of debtors was in no way mitigated by the decision 
of the Bank of England, arrived at in 1821, to commence 
paying off its notes of smaller denomination than £5, or by 
the decision of the Government, communicated to the 
Bank in January, 1826, to gradually abolish country bank 
notes of smaller value than £5. 

The policy of deflation thus introduced by the Govern- 
ment found the country, as is usual in such cases, tossed 
between two schools of monetary theorists. But while the 
inflationists and the deflationists were indulging in verbal 
warfare, the general public clamoured for practical measures 
to relieve the general distress. Petitions to the House of 
Commons deprecated the haste with which the Government 
had tampered with the currency and prayed for a re-issue 
of notes under the value of £5 each. It was pointed out 
that of the prodigious loans floated by the Government to 
finance the war the greater number had been contracted in 
terms of a depreciated currency. Peel’s Bill, by causing 
the value of money to appreciate, doubled the burden of 
this enormous public debt at a time when a severe trade 
depression was throwing large numbers of the working 
classes out of employment, and tradesmen and others who 
had incurred debts when prices were high and the value of 
money low were constrained to discharge their obligations 
in terms of an appreciated money. 


POLITICAL REFORM THE REMEDY 


The need for reform was stressed by John Frost in his 
“Letter to the Farmers of Monmouthshire.” Frost alleged 
that: “‘ Between forty and fifty million pounds go to pay 
the interest on what our great men call the national debt. 
The rest,” he said, “‘ is applied to pay the Army, the Navy, 
and such folk as Lord Rodney and Colonel Lascelles ”’ ; 
“nothing but a Reform in the House of Commons,” he 
declared, ‘“‘could restore the nation to peace and pro- 
sperity.’’? 

The agitation for Reform, postponed by the participation 


1Letter to J. H. Moggridge, Esq., also a Letter to Parson Thomas of 
Caerleon. John Frost (Newport, 1822), p. 28. 
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of England in the wars against Napoleon, was now re- 
suscitated and pursued with a fervour that perturbed the 
landowning oligarchy. The struggle was made strangely 
piquant by the conflict which developed between the 
representatives of the old and the new industries. The 
landed interests, entrenched in the House of Commons, 
fought to retain that monopoly of representation which had 
made it tolerably easy for them to secure the enactment of 
measures calculated to further their exclusive interests. 
The new industries were entirely unrepresented in the House 
either by proprietors or by representatives of the vast 
industrial population of the towns. 

The unrepresented industrial magnates presented the 
landed proprietors to the distressed workers as the authors 
of all the hardships that oppressed them. A bitterness 
introduced into the struggle entailed: scenes of marked 
violence. It was particularly unfortunate that the contest 
should reach its climax when a trade depression was most 
acute, and when riots and disorders-connected with wage 
disputes were the rule in the industrial districts of the 
Principality. In the heat of the economic controversy 
political issues became inextricably confused with problems 
essentially economic, and much loose thinking resulted. 

At Usk, in February, 1817, a meeting convened by the 
High Sheriff, in compliance with a numerously signed 
requisition, agreed to petition Parliament for the institution 
of proceedings designed to secure a reduction in the military 
and civil establishments, the abolition of unmerited pensions, 
sinecures and useless places, relief from the burden of 
taxation, and a “‘ Constitutional Reform in Parliament.’’ 
The petition, having expressed regret at the insult offered 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent on his return from the 
opening of Parliament, stated : ‘‘ That it is to the restoration 
of the British Constitution, to the drawing of it back to its 
true principles that we look; the shortening the duration 
of the Elective Franchise, with such regulations, as, by 
enforcing the wholesome provisions of the Act of Settlement, 
will preserve the purity and integrity of the Members, and 
render the House of Commons an efficient Organ of the 
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People, thus fixing, as our ancestors had done, on a common 
foundation, the Rights of the People, and the Prerogative 
of the Crown.” To further the attainment of these 
objects, the petitioners prayed: “‘ That the present cor- 
rupt, defective and unconstitutional state of the Repre- 
sentation of the People of these realms be taken into the 
most speedy and effectual consideration, that the rights of 
the Subject be restored, and that Parliaments be limited to 
a duration not exceeding Three Years ; so that the reduction 
in the present enormous Military and Civil Establishments 
may be effected, Sinecures, unmerited Pensions, and 
Useless Piaces abolished, relief from oppressive Taxation 
obtained, and further and general ruin prevented.” 

The freeholders present at this meeting protested that the 
requisition in compliance with which the meeting had been 
convened, by inviting the householders of the county to 
express their opinion on the question of Reform, implied 
that householders and cottagers had an equal right with 
freeholders to elect representatives to Parliament, “a 
principle highly dangerous and unconstitutional, and sub- 
versive of the rights of the Freeholders of the County of 
Monmouth.” 

The Corn Laws, more perhaps than any other measure, 
served to intensify the bitterness with which the two 
opposed interests fought. The landed interests strove to 
maintain the virtual monopoly which the Corn Laws 
afforded them, for their interests demanded a narrow and 
restricted market. The manufacturers, on the other hand, 
agitated for Free Trade and open markets; for to them it 
was of paramount importance that the increasing output of 
their factories should find ever-extending markets. Narrow 
and restricted markets meant stagnation and ruin ; an open 
market, enterprise, expanding trade, peace and prosperity. 
Moreover, cheap grain would mean cheap bread, and the 
lower the price of provisions the lower the level to which the 
workers’ wages might, if necessary, be forced. Cheap 
labour would also enable the manufacturers to reduce the 
selling price of their goods, and thus to compete more 
successfully with their foreign rivals. 
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In view of this conflict between interests diametrically 
opposed, it is not surprising to find that Merthyr Tydvil, an 
industrial district, presented to Parliament a petition, 
signed by nearly 9,000 inhabitants, in favour of free trade 
incorn. Nor is it surprising to discover that a well-attended 
meeting of the inhabitants of the predominantly agricultural 
county of Brecon petitioned the Legislature against any 
alteration in the Corn Laws, for such alteration would 
‘impair the security and welfare of the Landed and Agri- 
cultural Interests of the United Kingdom.” 

With Cobbett,! Frost, Moggridge and others propagating 
the doctrine of Reform, the enthusiasm aroused among the 
working classes provoked the landed gentry to proclaim 
that they had now to combat “ the more dangerous, the 
treacherous, the insidious, the hydra-headed (monster) 
within.” Frost reminded them that great changes were 
the order of the day. He particularly called their attention 
to the French Revolution. “‘ No country,’ he said, “ was 
ever kept in a state of greater slavery than France. But 
at last, the inhabitants determined that they would no 
longer suffer oppression. . . . The first nobility of France 
were obliged to become Fiddlers and Dancing Masters, and 
Shoe-Makers, in order to earn a scanty pittafice.... We 
shall have a pretty set of shoemakers and taylors. We 
shall see some pretty dandies on the shop-board.’’® 

By 1829 the country had become thoroughly convinced 
of the ineptitude of the Government. To the demands of the 
earlier reformers was now added that for the sale of the 
numerous Crown Lands and the application of the money 
raised to the discharge of the public debt. In 1830 a general 
election threw the country into a state of turmoil. Every- 
where the cry was heard, “‘ Reduction of expenditure, 
abolition of monopoly, and reform of the representation.” 
The Government lost forty to fifty of its effective supporters 
and a much larger number who had voluntarily pledged 
themselves to support reform. 


1 Cobbett visited Monmouth in June, 1830. 

> A Lettey to J. H. Moggridge, Esq. P. Lauder (Gloucester 1817), p. 6. 

3A Letter to Siy Charles Morgan, Bart, M.P. John Frost (Newport, 1821), 
PP. 42-3; 
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On November 23rd, 1830, the King sent for Lord Grey. 
When Lord Grey informed His Majesty of his inability to 
accept office unless three points were previously agreed to, 
namely, Parliamentary Reform, effectual retrenchment in 
the public expenditure, and the preservation of an honour- 
able peace, the King not only acquiesced but gave it as his 
opinion that the time was opportune for the introduction 
of such measures. In December the Government pledged 
itself “to adopt all practicable retrenchment, to pursue a 
system of entire non-interference in the affairs of other 
Nations, and to examine all the institutions of the Country 
with a view of introducing therein such ameliorations as 
they may require.” 

The burgesses of Newport, encouraged by this promise of 
reform, petitioned for a “full, fair, equal and unbiased 
Representation of the People.’”’ They also emphasised the 
partiality with which the elective franchise was distributed, 
and the necessity of introducing some form of ‘‘ Vote by 
Ballot ’’ that all classes might exercise the franchise “ without 
hope of Gain or fear of Punishment.” 

The more unruly members of the populace, excited by 
the declamations of the champions of reform, and ex- 
asperated by the suffering and distress occasioned by a 
severe trade depression, outraged and terrorised the com- 
munity by acts of wanton incendiarism. Rural areas were 
particularly liable to disorders of this kind, for it was 
generally believed that much of the distress prevalent 
among the agricultural workers was due to the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery. By the close of 1830 the 
activities of the incendiaries had become so widespread 
that many people suggested, as a means of preventing 
further mischief, the discarding of all machinery by the 
farmers until the economic conditions of the labouring classes 
should have improved. Little regard was paid to this 
suggestion, for Wales, which so far had escaped the visita- 
tions of the incendiaries, was soon terrorised by their 
activities. In December two hay ricks in the county of 
Monmouth were destroyed by fire, and it was said that the 
owner had occasionally made use of a threshing machine. 
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The movement rapidly spread into other counties and much 
damage was done to property. 

Meetings convened to consider measures to prevent the 
extension of the outrages to the towns were assisted in their 
deliberations by a circular which emanated from the Home 
Office and which recommended the formation in each 
locality of a constabulary force. At Newport, in 1830, a 
meeting of the inhabitants resolved to urge every property 
owner to have a nightly watch to guard and protect his 
property. At Bassaleg, 370 inhabitants were sworn in as 
special constables ; at St. Nicholas, county Glamorgan, a 
large number of agricultural labourers were sworn in; at 
Usk, a volunteer ‘“‘ Association of Special Constables ”’ was 
formed and every man requested “ to arm himself with a 
stout staff’’ and ‘“‘ to hold himself in readiness to assemble 
on the Twyn, in case of alarm, or the approach of danger.” 
At Monmouth Mr. Renie offered the services, as special 
constables, of the Waterloo Lodge of Independent Odd- 
fellows ; Mr. Harper did likewise on behalf of the Trafalgar 
Lodge of the Ancient Order of Druids. At Pontypool, 
approximately 800 men employed in the different iron 
works were sworn in; and in like manner throughout the 
Principality, bodies of special constables were raised to 
assist the Government in the difficult task of maintaining 
law and order. 

Meanwhile the agitation for reform continued unabated. 
In December, 1830, the inhabitants of Merthyr Tydvil 
petitioned for the transfer of representatives from close end 
decayed boroughs to large towns and populous districts, 
the vote by ballot and the dismissal of all placemen. Similar 
petitions were agreed to at Monmouth, Aberdare, Car- 
marthen, Bridgend and elsewhere. 

At Pontypool, a meeting of magistrates, gentlemen, 
clergy, freeholders, copyholders, occupiers of land and 
householders “‘ deeply impressed with the perilous crisis in 
which our beloved country is placed, and led by woeful 
experience to attribute the evils under which we have so 
long laboured to the partial and utterly inadequate repre- 
sentation of the people in the Commons House of Parliament, 
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and convinced that the lamentable change which has taken 
place in the moral principles of almost all classes of society 
is mainly to be attributed to the unconstitutional influence, 
unblushing corruption, and gross licentiousness by which 
the elections of too many members of your honourable 
House have been tainted, ... humbly but earnestly 
beseech your honourable House to turn your eyes upon the 
defective constitution of your own body, and to take the 
earliest and most effectual steps to render your honourable 
House a fair representation of the property and intelligence 
of your fellow subjects.” 

In the same month (December, 1830) the Government 
announced its intention to disfranchise all boroughs which 
did not contain 300 electors, or a population large enough 
to extend the franchise to that number of voters, and to 
transfer their right of returning representatives to an equal 
number of large towns then unrepresented. It was estimated 
that only thirteen towns would be enfranchised by this 
measure. 

The claims of industrial Glamorganshire to a fair repre- 
sentation of its interests in the House of Commons were 
urged in the House by Mr. Guest, who, by contrasting the 
population and property value of Glamorganshire with 
counties in England,! showed the gross inequality and 
unfairness of the existing system of representation. 


County. No. of Members. Population in 1821. 
Sussex... ee 20 237,700 being x for every 11.8 
Dorset ... a 20 147,000 being 1 for every 7.0 
All England be ae Aad 12,218,000 being 1 for every 23.0 
Glamorgan cae 2 105,000 being 1 for every 52.0 


RETURN OF ANNUAL VALUE FOR PROPERTY TAX, 1815 


County. No. of Members. Annual Value. 
Sussex oe oe 20 £913,560 or 1 for every £48,000 
Dorset re ree 20 £698,000 or 1 for every £34,000 
Glamorgan ... os a £334,000 or I for every £162,000 


In February, the Marquis of Worcester, who had declined 
to support the petition of Newport for reform, was informed 


4 Monmouthshire Merlin, February 12th, 1831. 
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by his constituents: “That deeming it essential their 
Representative should entertain the same sentiments with 
his constituents,’ they could “support by their suffrages 
and influence such candidate only as will advocate Parlia- 
mentary Reform.” 

In the following March a rational spirit of enthusiasm 
pervaded the Principality, for the plan of Parliamentary 
Reform developed by Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons on March Ist, exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the reformers. It proposed to disfranchise 
all small and decayed boroughs, to transfer the representa- 
tion thus removed to unrepresented large towns and 
populous districts, to deprive non-resident freemen of the 
right to vote, to establish in towns and cities a uniform 
qualification to be conferred by the occupancy of property 
of a certain value, and to confer the right of voting in 
counties on the owners of copyhold and leasehold as well as 
freehold property, “‘ thus giving to fixed property of every 
kind an interest in county representation.” 

Though meetings of congratulation were held throughout 
the Principality, considerable dissatisfaction prevailed in 
some of the more populous areas, for though the plan 
broadened the franchise, its distribution of\representatives 
was not in accord with the distribution of the population. 
Monmouth, Usk, and Newport, with a population of 12,203, 
were to be given the right of returning one member, while 
Caerleon, Pontypool, Chepstow and Abergavenny, with a 
population of upwards of 15,000, were to remain unrepre- 
sented. Merthyr, with a population which exceeded 
26,000, was to share a representative with Cardiff (3,500), 
Llantrisant (2,585), Cowbridge (1,107), Llandaff (1,138) and 
Aberdare (2,062). Cheltenham (13,396), Frome (12,411), 
Bradford (10,231), Tynemouth (9,434) and Kendal (8,984) 
were each to be granted one member ; and the pertinent 
question was asked, “ Is this a just equalisation of Rights ? ”’ 
Abergavenny resolved to petition Earl Grey to extend the 
elective franchise still further by adding the towns of 
Abergavenny, Chepstow and Pontypool to the boroughs of 
Monmouth, Newport and Usk. Merthyr Tydvil resolved to 
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petition for a member to represent that town exclusively in 
the House of Commons. 

Anticipating a dissolution of Parliament on the Reform 
Bill, the reformers prepared plans to secure the return of 
members pledged to support the Bill. When Parliament 
was eventually dissolved scenes of the wildest excitement 
prevailed throughout the Principality, particularly in the 
industrial districts. The town of Cardiff was brilliantly 
illuminated, while at Swansea “there was not a single 
cottage without its lights, and all seemed desirous on this 
occasion of displaying their patriotism, by adding to the 
general blaze sentiments and mottoes in unison with the 
public feeling. Upon a moderate calculation, there could 
not have been less than 20,000 persons assembled in the 
streets, which were in some parts at times impassable.” 

At Carmarthen such scenes of boisterous enthusiasm 
obtained that fourteen of the most prominent reformers 
were apprehended for riot and assault. Five arrests were 
also made at Brecon, where, expecting an effigy to be burnt 
by the anti-reformers, large numbers of workers had 
assembled. As, however, no effigy was produced, the 
workers paraded the streets of the town shouting ‘‘ Watkins 
and Reform,’ hooting outside the houses of the anti- 
reformers, and smashing windows. 

The captains of industry strove with might and main to 
secure the return of Reform candidates. William Crawshay, 
D. W. Jones, and twenty-two other reformers of Merthyr 
undertook to convey from the parish of Merthyr, to and 
from Brecon free of all cost, any voters for the county of 
Brecon resident in Merthyr, who pledged themselves to vote 
for a reform candidate. Other radicals in Merthyr arranged 
to convey, free of all cost, to the polls in the adjacent 
counties of Brecon and Carmarthen, any voters for Reform 
resident in Merthyr and qualified to vote in either of the 
aforementioned counties. 

At its annual conference at Llanwenarth, the Baptist 
Missionary Association resolved to vote for the ‘‘ complete 
and genuine reformer ”’ and “ to employ its utmost influence 
and endeavours to induce its respective congregations, 
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friends and neighbours to act in the same manner.” 
Throughout the Principality, the avowed leaders of religion 
did their utmost to inspire the people with a zeal for reform. 

Success attended the combined forces of the reformers, 
and in the new Parliament the preponderance of opinion was 
decidedly on their side. In Wales but ten anti-reformers 
secured election. The constituencies they represented were 
predominantly agricultural and therefore opposed in their 
interests to the industrialists and town dwellers. The 
following is a list of the representatives returned by Wales 
to the “ Delegation Parliament.” 


Constituency. Member’s Name. 
Denbigh ... okt ... R.M. Biddulph. 
Anglesey (County) ee .». Earl of Uxbridge. 
Beaumaris e sed .. Sit R. B. Bulkeley. 
Brecknock.. ¥ ia ee ia, Or he MOnSen: 
Brecon (County) He Ay ... Colonel Wood. 
Cardigan ... ae “5 we Eryse Pryce: 
Carmarthen ae oe ... Captain Phillips. 
Cardiff =i, Biss 1&9 Lord jo Sense: 
Cardigan (County) | any ..-_~Colonel Powell. 
Carnarvon (County) Rr «ws G. W.G. Wynne] 
Carmarthen (County) ... we oll J. Be Wiligames 
Denbigh Seen) eee ... Sir W. W. Wynne.! 
Carnarvon me =< ... oir Chanes Paget. 
Flint ae ae set ie GE ewe serve 
Flint (County) ... a: wo 2. M.L) Mostar 
Glamorgan (County) ... evo, Weta Lalpot. 
Haverfordwest ... ss wee). OLN le en ss 
Montgomery (Borough) .. ... Henry Clive.t 
Montgomery (County) ... ... C. W. Wynne.! 
Merioneth (County) ms ... Sir R. W. Vaughan.! 
Pembroke a iad vont td OR Oren 
Pembroke (County) ms ... sir John Owen.? 
Radnor... : ae ta Ee nice.” 

Radnor (County) a ue DAES Lewis! 
Monmouth (Town) nee 2.) Bakiall 
Monmouth (County) ... ... Lord G. Somerset and 


W.A. Williams. 


Complaints against the unfair distribution of repre- 
sentatives continued to be made. Merthyr Tydvil adduced 
in support of its petition for an independent representative 


1 Anti-Reformer. 
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a population of 22,083, 4,637 houses, and 674 occupants of 
houses of the annual value of {10 and upwards. The town 
was said to encompass within its purlieus “four of the 
largest ironworks in the British dominions, with no less than 
thirty-three blast furnaces,” and to be the centre of a district 
which produced more than one-third of the iron manufac- 
tured in Great Britain. In further support of their petition, 
the inhabitants schematically urged the superiority of their 
claim to that of other places as follows :1 


Scale of 
Average of 
Place. Population. Houses. Assessed Houses and 
Taxes. Assessed 
Taxes. 
Merthyr Tydvil ... 22,083 4,637 £1,588 13.075 
Burs... es ses E00! 73,500. £2,161 11.819 
Kidderminster (10,000) 2,100) — £1,900 10.344 


In the House of Commons on March 14th, 1832, it was 
agreed, on the motion of Lord John Russell, to deprive the 
county of Monmouth of one representative and to place 
Merthyr Tydvil in Schedule D of the Reform Plan. 

The Reform Bill was passed in the following June. Such 
enthusiasm was shown in this all-absorbing subject by the 
landlord of the Star Inn, Abergavenny, that, to commemo- 
rate the occasion, he roasted whole a fine, fat sheep with 
which, and a plentiful supply of cwrw da, he regaled all 
comers. At Caerleon, and elsewhere, a public dinner was 
held to celebrate the passing of the Reform Bill. Thus in 
feastings and general rejoicings ended the struggle for 
Parliamentary Reform. 


1 Monmouthshive Merlin, March roth, 1832. 


CHAPTER IX 
CHARTISM IN WALES 


“T pouGcut the Grammar of Mr. Cobbett. In reading the 
letter from him to his Son I came to this passage. ‘ We 
often see all the outward marks of respect paid to men, 
merely because they are rich and powerful; but these 
while they are bestowed with pain are received without 
pleasure. They drop from the tongue, or beam from the 
features, but they have no communication with the heart. 
They are not the voluntary offerings of admiration, or of 
gratitude ; but they are extorted from the hopes, the fears, 
the anxieties of poverty, of meanness or of guilt.’ This fixed 
my determination,’ wrote John Frost, “ respecting rank 
and riches.’’? 

In his account of his trial,* Frost said : “‘ If men expressed 
themselves fearlessly, How soon would the poverty which 
now stalks through the land disappear ; How soon would 
the wretched abodes of the journeyman, tradesman, and 
labourer be converted into those of ease and happiness. 
And shall any exertion on our part be wanting to produce 
effects so desirable? Shali the most despicable of human 
beings continue to command, and we always to obey? The 
inhabitants of this part of the country were at one time 
famed for their valour, for their public spirit, for their 
hatred of tyranny and oppression ; and I have no doubt, 
that the county of Monmouth will be among the foremost in 
asserting its rights and defending its liberties.” 


1A Letter to Siy Charles Morgan, Bart., M.P. Jobn Frost (Newport, 
1821), p. 5. 

2 The Trial between Thomas Prothero, Attorney-at-Law, and John Frost 
(Newport, 1822), p. 4. 
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Born of John and Sarah Frost at the Royal Oak Inn, 
Newport, on May 25th, 1786, John Frost was early deprived 
by death of the guiding care of his father. His paternal 
grandfather, a boot and shoe-maker, nurtured him until he 
became an assistant to a woollen draper at Bristol. From 
Bristol he migrated to London where, in 1806, he obtained 
employment in the establishment of a tailor and draper. 
In 181i he returned to his native town and in Mill Street 
set up in business as a tailorand draper. Here he apparently 
prospered until his aspirations to become a public writer 
introduced him to the dangerous field of polemics. 

Steeped in the tenets of Paine and Cobbett, he, about 
1821, published a series of pamphlets—the bold, defiant 
language of which disclosed the real character of the man ; 
“a man certainly gifted by nature with far more than 
ordinary powers of mind, but who, being but half-educated, 
was not enabled to properly develop and bring those powers 
into a channel of usefulness to himself or to society. Quick- 
ness of apprehension, energy and a rough vigour of intellect, 
undoubtedly characterised him; but he lacked taste, 
discrimination and judgment. In early life, a crude mass 
of political lore, of which the lucubrations of Tom Paine 
and the tirades of the ‘ North Briton’ seemed to have 
formed a large component part, were laid up as stock-in-trade 
for his political career, and upon such a fund he was wont 
to dogmatise rather than reason. It was his misfortune to 
imagine himself a second Cobbett, who could, by the strength 
of his own original talents, do battle against thousands in 
the intellectual war, and constitute himself a great centre, 
round which the prejudices, and interests of a large body of 
men might radiate. . . . Wretched victim of a too confident 
and self-distempered imagination.’’? 

By championing the cause of the burgesses of Newport 
in the struggle between them and the Corporation respecting 
the Marshes, Frost early gained a certain notoriety. At all 
contested elections he proved himself the relentless advocate 
of the people. In the litigation between the burgesses of 
Monmouth and the Duke of Beaufort he upheld the rights 

1 The Rise and Fall of Chartism in Monmouthshive (London, 1840), p. 6. 
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of the burgesses. Such was his ungovernable spirit that 
when, by having become bail for his uncle in an action-at- 
law, he became liable for the debt and costs, he launched a 
campaign of calumny and vilification against the Town Clerk 
of Newport which resulted in legal proceedings against him. 
Tried in London for traducing Thomas Prothero, an attorney- 
at-law and agent to Sir Charles Morgan, Frost was found 
guilty and ordered to pay £1,000 damages. In the mean- 
time, however, he had made himself bankrupt, and being 
unable to pay was sentenced to six months imprisonment in 
Coldbath Fields. 

On his return to Newport, Frost was met, about four 
miles from the boundary of the borough, by a jubilant 
crowd of approximately 10,000 of his admirers, who, to 
commemorate his release, carried their hero shoulder high 
into the borough. From now on his political activity 
increased and was characterised by the bitterness of a man 
who had suffered grievous wrong. His popularity, however, 
did not suffer in consequence, so that, when the Municipal 
Corporations Act came into effect at the close of 1835, he 
became Mayor of Newport and ex officio magistrate. This, 
in brief, is the early history of the man destined to become 
the central figure in the Chartist agitation which culminated 
so tragically at Newport in November, 1839. 

A synonym for Radical Reform, Chartism developed 
from a predominantly middle-class agitation into a purely 
working-class crusade against the social order of the day. 
An outcome of the writings of Paine, Milton, Cartwright, 
Cobbett and Hunt, Chartism was first expounded in the 
pages of the ‘‘ Unstamped,” the publication of Cleave and 
Hetherington, who, it may be added, were also the originators 
of Working Men’s Associations. 

In these associations, established for the purpose of 
“benefiting politically, socially, and morally the useful 
classes,’ the grievances of the workers were formulated 
into what subsequently became known as the “ People’s 


1 A card found on the body of William Griffiths, one of the rioters killed 
at Newport in November, had inscribed on its obverse side his name and 
number, and on the reverse side the following: ‘‘ The Working Men’s 
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Charter.” Presented to the House of Commons by Attwood 
in June, 1839, it petitioned for manhood suffrage, which 
Vincent described as a “Right in Existence,’”’ the vote by 
ballot, payment of members of Parliament, no property 
qualification for members, equal electoral districts, and 
annual parliaments. It was regarded by the workers as the 
only ‘“‘remedy for the national disease”; for it alone 
“would banish poverty from the land . . . and make the 
master happy and the journeyman free.’’? 

The workers were told that “ the Queen of England, for 
doing absolutely nothing, has an income of £1,057 Ios. 8d. 
per day, whilst they (the working people) can barely obtain 
the necessaries of life” ;? “113 of the Privy Councillors 
swallow up as much as half the wages of the working men 
of Monmouthshire and Breconshire.”’ # 

To raise the money requisite to support the Government 
heavy taxes were imposed on practically every article 
consumed by the workers, the majority of whom, agricul- 
tural and industrial, were in receipt of a wage which did not 
average above 7s. a week. 

Artisans in the iron manufacturing districts were con- 
sidered the aristocracy of the working classes, for their 
wages were considerably higher than those which obtained 
generally. For example, Samuel Homfray, the proprietor 
of the Tredegar Iron Works, paid his workers at the following 
tates :* 


Colliers and Miners nes ae ... 228. to 24s. per week 
Furnace Men bers ree i ... 30S. per week, 
Puddlers and Heaters... es wien 23580 POF WEEK. 
Rollers... ee ap oe ... 50s. to 60s. per week. 
Fitters-up, Smiths, Pattern Makers... 25s. per week. 
Carpenters Hoe ae a He AES. Per Week. 
Masons _... ond es on ... 24S. per week. 
Labourers ... — ah + ean 25840 28. 4d, per day. 
Moulders ... oi oe se ina 249. Dek week, 


Association for benefiting politically, socially, and morally the useful 
classes. What can, in this world, claim to be more so than the honest, 
industrious, working man.” 


1 The Trial between Thomas Prothero and John Frost, p. 44. 
2 Western Vindicator, August 24th, 1839. 

3 Tbid., May 11th, 1839. 

4 The Rise and Fall of Chartism in Monmouthshire, p. 2. 
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So low, however, was the average wage that acute distress 
prevailed among the workers and their families. The Poor 
Law Amendment Act passed in 1834 to alleviate this 
distress but exasperated the workers, for in it they saw the 
evils of class legislation and “ the necessity of having their 
rightful share of influence’’! in the House of Commons. 

On February 4th, 1839, the National Convention of the 
Industrious Classes met at the British Coffee House in 
Cockspur Street, London. Among the delegates to this 
parliament of the working classes were John Frost and 
Charles Jones, representatives respectively of the industrial 
districts of Newport and Newtown. The immediate out- 
come of this Convention was an intense propagandist 
campaign, the Convention sending its missionaries through- 
out the kingdom. Messrs. Burns and Vincent, the mis- 
sionaries chosen to preach the gospel of Chartism in Wales, 
soon roused the mining districts of Monmouthshire to a 
pitch of intense excitement. Scotch Cattle lodges became 
imperceptibly merged in Working Men’s Associations, the 
meetings of which, usually held in public houses, were 
characterised by a violence of declamation that augured ill 
for the future peace of the country. 

In the meantime, John Frost had received from the 
secretary to Lord John Russell a letter requesting informa- 
tion respecting his rumoured attendance at the National 
Convention and his participation in a meeting at Pontypool 
on January Ist, 1839, at which language of a violent and 
inflammatory kind was used. The letter intimated that 
confirmation of the rumours ‘“‘ must cause your name to be 
erased from the Commission of the Peace for the county of 
Monmouth.” 

Frost’s reply was characteristic of the man. “ For 
what,’ he wrote, “ does your Lordship think it incumbent 
to get my name erased from the commission of the Peace? 
For attending a meeting at Pontypool, on the Ist of January ? 
If the public papers can be credited, your Lordship declared 
that such meetings were not only legal but commendable. 
But violent and inflammatory language was used, and I 

1 Western Vindicator, May 11th, 1839. 
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call on your Lordship to prove the charge. I will go further 
to say, that at no meeting at which I was present, was 
violent and inflammatory language used. There was a 
time when the Whig Ministry was not so fastidious as to 
violent and inflammatory language uttered at public 
meetings. 

“ By what authority does your Lordship assume a power 
over conduct of mine unconnected with my office? By 
what authority does your Lordship assign any action of 
mine as a private individual, as a justification for erasing 
my name from the commission of the peace? Am I to hold 
no opinion of my own, in respect to public matters? Am I 
to be prohibited from expressing that opinion, if it be 
unpleasing to Lord John Russell? If, in expressing that 
opinion, | act in strict conformity to the law, can it be an 
offence? If I transgress, is not the law sufficiently stringent 
to punish me? It appears from the letter of your Lordship, 
that I, if present at a public meeting, should be answerable 
for the language uttered by others. If these are to be the 
terms on which Her Majesty's commission of the peace 
are (sic) to be holden, take it back again, for surely none 
but the most servile of men would hold it on such terms.’’? 

Notwithstanding the admonition of the Home Secretary, 
Frost continued to be one of the most fervent advocates of 
Chartism in Wales. His perfervid oratory and fanatic 
sincerity aroused in the breasts of his emotional congregations 
a passion for reform so fierce as to alarm the more sober 
citizens. Ultimately, however, the obvious nonchalance 
with which he regarded the fiat of the Home Secretary 
induced the latter, who considered Frost’s sympathy with 
and active participation in a popular agitation incompatible 
with his duty to the State as a magistrate, to cause his name 
to be struck off the Commission of tbe Peace. Whereupon 
the indignant and embittered Frost carried the fiery cross 
of Chartism into every town and hamlet in the mining 
districts of Monmouthshire, the sparks it let fall kindling 
ultimately a veritable blaze. Working Men’s Associations 


1 The Rise and Fall of Chartism in Monmouthshire, p. 12. 
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‘were everywhere establisbed in his train, and with Burns 
and Vincent he created an atmosphere charged with hectic 
excitement and alarm. 

The acute distress in Montgomeryshire, occasioned by 
the revolution in the woollen industry, enabled the ex- 
ponents of Chartism to easily convert the weavers to active 
support of the workers’ cause. In 1837 the inhabitants of 
Llanfair, Montgomeryshire, incensed by the New Poor Laws, 
attacked tne Relieving Officer of the Union to such purpose 
that he applied to the Commissioner for protection. Efforts 
to restore order were made by the chairman of the Llanfyllin 
Union, but with no success, for the mob continued menacing 
until, following the arrival of a troop of cavalry, three of the 
ringleaders were apprehended. Violence gave way to a 
sullenness and suppressed discontent which, enhanced by 
the economic pressure of the factory system, produced an 
atmosphere conducive to the ready assimilation of revolu- 
tionary doctrines. 

The former scenes of great industrial activity—Newtown, 
Llanidloes and Welshpool—had been hard hit by the 
introduction of machinery; many of the Weavers were 
unemployed or earned but a bare pittance. Chartism to 
them was a gospel of hope. At Newtown the youthful 
members of the Chartist Leagues practised drill, under the 
supervision of an army pensioner, with a determination 
that inspired the more peaceful citizens with a dread fear. 

When their fellow townsman, Charles Jones, returned 
from Birmingham steeped in the tenets of Chartism, the 
weavers of Llanidloes, who had long been interested in 
social problems, eagerly became his disciples. A “ Political 
Union ” was immediately established, the expenses of which 
were defrayed by the subscriptions of the members and the 
small contributions of the more sympathetic or intimidated 
tradespeople. Meetings held under its auspices roused the 
enthusiasm of the members to fever heat, and an application 
was made to Chartist Headquarters for the assistance of a 
“missionary.” Hetherington, the missionary chosen by 
headquarters, arrived at Llanidloes on the night of 
April 17th. 
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An advocate of physical force, Hetherington, supported 
by the local leaders, Charles Jones and Thomas Powell, 
urged upon the Chartists of Llanidloes the imperative 
necessity of procuring a supply of firearms. The more sober 
among them protested but only to be overwhelmed by their 
more young and irresponsible colleagues. Hetherington 
returned to London after but a brief visit, gratified with the 
result of his mission ; for he had persuaded the Chartists of 
Llanidloes to enrol as physical force supporters of the 
Convention. 

With the object of procuring firearms the Llanidloes 
Chartists visited the farmers of the district, who, if they 
refused to surrender voluntarily such weapons as they 
possessed, were deprived of them by force. The farmers, 
terrorised by these visitations, were too apprehensive of 
the consequences to report them to the police. Eventually, 
however, one inore stalwart than the rest reported to the 
ex-mayor of the town the damage done to his farm in 
consequence of his having resisted the demand for firearms. 
The public-spirited action of this farmer encouraged other 
farmers to do likewise, and the evidence accumulated was 
forwarded to the Home Secretary. 

But the decision of the Home Secretary to leave the 
apprehension of the turbulent to the local magistrates only 
encouraged the Chartists in their evil doing. Arms of 
diverse description were speedily manufactured while to 
justify the possession of firearms, shooting competitions 
were arranged. Finally, however, the absolute fatuity of 
themselves attempting to arrest men so determined led the 
local magistrates to apply through the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county to the Home Office for assistance. Ignorant of 
or indifferent to the magnitude of the task, the vacillating 
Home Secretary despatched to the sorely agitated district 
three London policemen, the appearance of whom and the 
implied assumption of impotence still further exasperated 
the Chartists. The situation rapidly became worse. 
Youths between eighteen and twenty-five years of age 
drilled assiduously and devoted much time and skill to the 
manufacture of weapons. 
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Conscious of the utter futility of attempting with three 
policemen to cope with a popular agitation, the magistrates 
enrolled two hundred special constables, a gesture which 
induced the Chartists, on April 29th, to convene a meeting 
“ for the purpose of considering the measures lately adopted 
by the authorities.’ The following morning, while the 
Chartists were conferring on the Long Bridge, the policemen 
arrested a number of the ringleaders and lodged them in 
the Trewythen Arms, a nearby hotel. The now desperately 
enraged Chartists, determined to rescue their fellow workers, 
swarmed to the attack with such fury and violence as in a 
short time to reduce the hotel to a mere shell. The mal- 
treated police were deprived of their prisoners ; two of the 
London policemen were badly stabbed, while the third was 
later discovered prostrate on the road some distance out of 
Llanidloes. The town remained in a state of the direst 
confusion until the arrival of the Montgomery Yeomanry 
and the 14th Regiment of Light Infantry from Brecon. 
On the Monday following the arrivakof the military twenty- 
two Chartists were arrested. ; 

On May 1th, the 14th Regiment was relieved by men 
of the 12th Light Infantry, who, in detachments com- 
mensurate to the troubled state of the towns, were stationed 
at Llanidloes, Newtown and Welshpool. On July 15th, at 
the assizes at Welshpool, Sir John Patterson convicted 
thirty-two Chartists for unlawfully assembling ‘‘ and 
beginning to demolish and pull down and destroy the 
dwelling house of David Evans in Llanidloes, with some 
other cases of drilling and learning to use arms.”’ 

While the Chartists of Llanidloes were in violent conflict 
with the law, the Chartists of Monmouthshire were busily 
engaged propagating their creed and co-ordinating their 
forces. At Pontypool, on January Ist, 1839, Townsend, 
having inflamed his hearers against the system which 
enslaved the workers, introduced to them Henry Vincent, 
“who will pour it out to you like rum and milk.’ At 
Monmouth, Newport, Nantyglo and elsewhere Vincent and 
Burns contrived to harangue crowds of workers and to 


1 This was Vincent’s first appearance in South Wales. 
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categorically deny that it was the avowed intention of the 
Chartists to obtain by force of arms a concession of their 
demands. 

Henry Vincent, a printer’s apprentice born at Hull, was, 
at the age of fifteen years, conversant with the writings of 
Cobbett, Bentham and Cartwright. When seventeen years 
of age he became vice-president of a society established for 
the purpose of “‘ disseminating (the) principles embodied 
in the best political work ever written, The Rights of Man.’’! 
The profound influence which this work had on Vincent, 
and which inspired most of his teaching, is best shown in his 
letter “‘ To the People of the West of England and South 
Wales.” “It is clear,” he said, ‘ that every member of a 
community ought to enjoy equal rights upon his under- 
taking to perform equal duties ; for the whole question of 
Government and Society is one of rights and duties, 

. and for a Government to call upon any man to 
perform a duty not consequent upon a conferred right, 
is an act of despotism which justifies the most positive 
resistance. 

“ Labour is the foundation of all property ; and whenever 
civil society plunders a man, in the same way as he was 
plundered when living in a state of nature, it is clear that 
civil society has not answered its purpose. 

“The first right of man in civilised society is to have 
food, clothing, fuel, lodging and every article of comfort, 
in return for his labour ; and all these, too, in sufficient 
quantities to promote his bodily health, and unless this right 
be rigidly acted upon, there can be no security for what is 
called property, society having broken its compact with its 
members. The next right of a man is to give his opinion 
and his vote, upon any subject affecting the interest of the 
community of which he is a member ; and to have a voice 
in framing all regulations for its government, and to be 
himself eligible to become one of its directors or governors 
whenever a majority of the community elect him so to act.’’* 
Is it a matter of surprise that the unlettered miners of 


1 Western Vindicator, May 25th, 1839. 
2 Ibid., June 15th, 1839, 
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Monmouthshire saw in Vincent the potential founder of a 
new era? 

The Polish and French Revolutions roused Vincent to 
greater activity. He joined the Hull and Subcoates 
Political Union and soon gained a seat on its council. In 
1833 he left Hull for London and became associated with 
the advocates of the People’s Charter. “‘ Young, ardent, 
keen and crafty, with the language suited to his audience 
at his perfect command, he learned soon to wield them at 
his pleasure, and obtained an influence which, considering 
his position in life, and the motives by which he was actuated, 
was not a little alarming to behold.’’! 

Among the colliers of Monmouthshire ‘the cause of 
liberty’ progressed rapidly; for Vincent and his sub- 
ordinates established their complete supremacy with 
incredible ease. With an average wage of approximately 
12s. a week it was easy for the workers to become ardent 
Chartists. 

On April 2oth, a great anti-Chaftist demonstration was 
held at Coalbrook Vale. Crawshay Bailey, who presided, 
having dilated on the improvements made in the valleys of 
Monmouthshire by the capitalist exploitation of their 
mineral resources, boldly declared that he would sacrifice 
his life rather than lose the property which his industry had 
earned for him. When other speeches had been delivered, 
the meeting resolved : ‘‘ That we her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, viewing the efforts that are now being made by 
disaffected men, in this and other parts of the kingdom, to 
subvert the peace and good order of society, consider it our 
duty to come forward and publicly declare our firm attach- 
ment to our beloved Sovereign, and our unshaken confidence 
in our glorious constitution, and are determined to support 
her crown and dignity.’’? 

But Vincent, with untiring energy and undoubted 
sincerity, continued to establish Working Men’s Associations 
in practically every town and hamlet of consequence in the 
mining districts of Monmouthshire ; “‘ Nine Working Men’s 


1 The Rise and Fall of Chartism in Monmouthshire, p. 5. 
2 The Cambrian, May ist, 1839. 
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Associations’ were “ established within two miles of each 
other.””? 

At Tredegar, where a Political Union had been in active 
existence since 1830, Chartism was an accepted creed. 
Under the leadership of Zephaniah Williams regular meetings 
were held and the caves in Llangynider mountain converted 
into smithies for the manufacture of weapons of offence.* 

On May ist, the Chartists, seizing the occasion of a wage 
dispute to further inflame the minds of the workers, planned 
to hold a monster demonstration at Dukestown. Con- 
tingents from Blackwood and Nantyglo marched to the 
district and with the local supporters were approximately 
650 strong. After an address by Edwards, the Newport 
baker, the crowd dispersed. No disturbances marked the 
occasion, for the local magistrates had ordered all public 
houses to close their doors from noon on May Ist to six 
o'clock the following morning. Laver in the month Jones, 
the Pontypool watchmaker, and Edwards harangued a 
gathering of about Ioo Chartists at Risca. 

The rapidity with which the movement spread caused 
the “men who had property to lose, the fruits of their 
industry,” to hold a meeting at the mansion of William 
Phillips, Esq., and to resolve to form an “ Association for 
the Protection of Life and Property.’’ Representations 
made to the Home Office resulted in a detachment of 
105 rank and file, a proportionate number of field officers, 
two captains, four subalterns, a surgeon, and seven sergeants 
being sent from Bristol to Newport.® 

The arrival of the military did not, however, deter Frost, 
Vincent and the lesser lights of Chartism. ‘‘ You cannot 
stop the movement,” said Frost in a letter to the tradesmen 
of Newport. ‘‘ Every day adds to the difficulty of managing 
the concern. Blood has already been shed in North Wales, 
and I am afraid that it is not the only place in which the 
same scenes will be witnessed.’’4 

Thomas Phillips, Mayor of Newport, was, however, 

1 Western Vindicator, May 11th, 1839. 
2 History of Tredegar, Evan Powell, p. 53. 


3 The detachment arrived on May gth, 1839. 
4 Western Vindicator, May 11th, 1839. 
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determined to expose the machinations of the agitators. 
With this object in view, he attended several of their 
meetings and collected evidence which induced the law 
officers of the Crown to institute proceedings against the 
principal offenders. On May to, Vincent (who was arrested 
in London), Edwards, Dickenson and Townsend, were 
examined before the Mayor and several magistrates on a 
charge of ‘‘ unlawfully meeting in a malicious, riotous and 
seditious assembly.” Apprehensive lest the trial should 
incite the workers to outrage, some 300 special constables 
were sworn in, while a detachment of military remained 
under arms all day. The accused were committed for trial 
at the assizes ; and it was hoped that the arrest of Vincent 
would put an end to Chartism in Monmouthshire. 

But Vincent, shut up in Monmouth gaol, contrived means 
of actively prosecuting the campaign’ for freedom. Unable 
to address his followers in person, he had recourse to the 
press, his paper, The Western Vindicator,+ making its 
appearance in May. In this .ufistamped paper, priced 
twopence, Vincent continued to expound the principles 
for which he suffered. He regretted the fate which ordained 
that others should share his imprisonmert and implored 
his adherents to be cautious in all their proceedings. “ Hold 
fast by the law in all your deliberations,” he wrote, “and 
spurn that man from you asa spy and traitor who endeavours 
to inveigle you into some secret plot or plan, for the per- 
formance of any act connected with the struggle for our 
political and social emancipation. ... If the law is to be 
broken, let our rulers be the first to break it.’’2 

In this struggle for liberty women vied with men, the 
“Female Patriotic Association’? of Abersychan, the 
“Female Association of Chartists of Newport,’ whose 
president was the wife of John Frost, and the “‘ Female 
Radical Society” of Blackwood, being active in support of 
Vincent and “the cause.”’ Never in the political history 
of the country had the women been aroused to such en- 
thusiasm. Much of their zealis doubtless to be attributed 


1 The first number was issued on May 11th, 1839. 
2 Western Vindicator, May 25th, 1839. 
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to Vincent’s advocacy of ‘‘ Teetotal Chartism’’; for he 
strongly deprecated the custom of holding lodge meetings 
in public houses and exhorted his followers to meet in 
surroundings more conducive to sober deliberation. When, 
for example, he heard that a political society bad been 
established at Monnouth, he wrote to them as follows: 
“You need not meet in a public house. Meet in your 
private houses ; and there, in classes, discuss those questions 
which affect your interests. If you can conveniently rent 
a large room, do so ; get it licensed as a lecture room, and 
then no one will have the right to interfere with you.’’! 

Vincent had no illusions about the value of knowledge. 
The democracy he wished to invest with power was to be 
an enlightened democracy ; the rule of men trained in habits 
of sound thinking. He accordingly advised his followers 
to assimilate the principles of political economy and to 
study the works of Godwin, Cobbett, Bentham, Barlow, 
Paine, Cartwright, and Algernon Sidney ; “‘ for the prelude 
to a revolution in politics must be a revolution of mind and 
opinion.” To such purpose did the workers accept of this 
counsel that by June the “revolution of mind was pro- 
gressing with geometrical rapidity.” In practically every 
workshop and mine problems of government were eagerly 
discussed by men who subsequently played “‘ an important 
and prominent part in one of the greatest moral revolutions 
the world has ever witnessed.’’? 

Vincent, a firm believer in the potency of moral per- 
suasion, strongly discountenanced violence. When, how- 
ever, he was advised that an “‘ Association for the Protection 
of Life and Property” had been established at Newport, 
he suggested to the working men of Newport and Mon- 
mouthshire that they should form ‘“‘ Legal, Armed Societies 
for the Protection of Life, Labour and Property.” If the 
Government armed middle-class societies for the protection 
of life and property it should also arm working men’s 
societies for the protection of life, labour and property. 
Vincent advised the workers to address letters to Lord 
John Russell expressive of their determination and re- 

1 Western Vindicator, October 12th, 1839. *Ibid., June 29th, 1839. 
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quisitioning a supply of arms. He suggested the following :1 


Newport ; arms, etc., for ie Ane .». 5,000 men. 
Pontypool and vicinity ; arms, etc. ... wy. OH OOO TREN: 
Caerleon; arms,etc. . ie 500 men. 
Blackwood, Tredegar and district ; arms, etc. 10,000 men. 
Nantyglo and district 5 arms, €tc), (2 ... 10,000 men. 
Merthyr Tydvil and district : arms, etc. ... 20,000 men. 


In the meantime the National Petition, signed by 1,280,824? 
persons, had been rejected by the House of Commons. 
This rebuff roused the Chartists to greater action, for the 
“aristocracy have proclaimed that there shall be no further 
Reform.” ‘Lord John Russell, the political trumpeter, 
has declared in the house of Commons, that ‘ the objects of 
the Chartists ought to be opposed with determination, 
because if they were achieved, they would be fatal to the 
constitution of this country, and fatal to those rights which 
were complained of as a monopoly.’ ”? 

The rejection of the Petition determined the Chartists 
to weaken the Government by an attack on its revenue. 
“The General Convention of the People of the United 
Kingdom” urged the workers to abstain from all taxed 
articles of luxury in order that the already embarrassed 
Government might find it difficult to pay its pensioners 
and other “‘tax-eaters.”” They were further exhorted 
to have nothing to do with paper money; any 
they possessed they were advised to convert into gold. All 
savings were to be withdrawn from the banks ; and shop- 
keepers unfriendly to Chartism were to be coerced by a 
system of exclusive dealing. No intoxicants, the revenue 
from which was stated to be £26,000,000 a year, were to be 
bought. 

To the leaders of religion, who had publicly denounced 
the cause of the workers and threatened with expulsion any 
members of their churches who joined the Chartists, the 
workers addressed strong protests. Thus at Abersychan, 
in July, a meeting of the Working Men’s Association resolved 


1 Western Vindicator, June 8th, 1839. 
2 Tbid., July 27th, 1839. 
3 [bid. 
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_ that, inasmuch as the ‘“ would-be-thought sanctified ex- 
pounders and teachers of the Divine Will” had acted in a 
manner inconsistent with the doctrine they preached, they 
should have their chapels and churches to themselves and 
conduct their mission without the support of the workers. 
After voicing their profound indignation at the treatment 
visited upon the reformers of Birmingham, ‘‘ the working 
men of Abersychan”’ expressed their determination to, in 
similar circumstances, resist force by force. They also 
called upon all Chartists to rigorously enforce the system 
of exclusive dealing, and the Convention to, with all haste, 
take such practical measures as it deemed expedient for the 
protection of life and property and the passing of the 
Charter into law. 

Meanwhile preparations had been made for the defence 
of Vincent and the other Chartists lodged in Monmouth gaol. 
On August 2nd, true bills were found against Vincent, 
Townsend, Edwards and Dickenson. All the accused 
pleaded Not Guilty. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Pritchard, 
and Mr. Whately appeared for the prosecution and Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Keating for the defence. Dickenson, 
Edwards and Townsend were said to be members of the 
Newport Working Men’s Association, which, in conjunction 
with similar associations elsewhere, had appointed a delegate 
to the National Convention. It was also alleged that the 
object of these Associations was the addition to the statute 
book, not by legitimate means but by force, of what was 
called the ‘‘ People’s Charter.”” When the National Con- 
vention decided to present the National Petition to the 
House of Commons, Vincent, it was said, inflamed the minds 
of the workers and called upon the populace of the hills of 
Monmouthshire to be ready to take the field at the bidding 
of the Convention. He was further said to have declared 
that the ‘‘ cannibal and atrocious system ”’ which relegated 
the human factor to the dead level of the machine was 
conducive to a rising of people who, unrepresented in 
Parliament, ‘‘ were not bound to obey the laws”’ in the 
passing of which they played no part. All the accused were 
found guilty of attending illegal meetings but were acquitted 
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on the charge of conspiracy. Mr. Baron Alderson, in the 
course of his address to the prisoners, described the National 
Convention as ‘‘an illegal body altogether, against which 
the Government of the country might think fit at some 
future time to set the laws in motion to prevent their doing 
further mischief.”’ He warned the Chartists that, if with 
the object of achieving their ends they used language which 
subsequently impelled their followers to acts of violence, 
they might be tried for high treason. 

The trial, which it was hoped would act as a deterrent, 
had the opposite effect, for the Chartists continued to meet 
and to propagate their doctrines with unabated zeal. On 
August 12th, the Chartists of Dukestown, enraged at the 
sentences passed on Vincent and his colleagues for doing 
“no more than their duty to their industrious countrymen,”’ 
declared that it was the duty of a tlass oppressed by the 
legislation and administration of a House of Commons, in 
the election of which they played no part, to endeavour to 
remove the evil, and, if possible, by peaceful means. They 
demanded a full, free and fair representation in order that 
the Government which prosecuted men for exposing the 
abuses of a corrupt system, and defrayed\the expenses of 
trials out of the taxes, might be reformed and made amenable 
to the claims of toiling humanity. 

The Poor Laws, the Corn Laws, the Rural Police, and the 
unsympathetic attitude of a Parliament which disregarded 
all petitions, imprisoned the champions of the people, 
hanged rioters, and obstructed meetings, so exasperated 
the distressed workers that they determined to resist with 
all their power all attempts to crush Chartism. When the 
Convention declared that a national strike should commence 
on August 12th, the lodges became assiduous in their 
endeavours to ensure the success of the new move ; and asa 
preliminary measure, implored their members to implicitly 
obey the Manifesto of the Convention. 

In the meantime, however, the Convention died of 
inanition. A promiscuous assembly of workers engaged in 
diverse industries and wholly unacquainted with each 
other, the delegates to the Convention not only failed to 
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achieve unanimity of purpose but introduced into their 
deliberations a spirit of animosity which ultimately resulted 
in its collapse. In this dilemma O’Connor, to resuscitate a 
Convention free of “all bickeringsand petty squabbles about 
money matters,’ proposed to pay out of his own pocket 
£2 per week to delegates who attended the new Convention. 
He suggested, moreover, that the number of delegates 
should be limited to twenty-one and that each constituency 
should pay its delegate an additional sum of £1. These 
proposals were, however, vigorously opposed by those who 
saw in them principles inconsistent with the principles of 
true democracy. Delegates financed by O’Connor would, 
they averred, be responsible to O’Connor and not to the 
people they were elected to represent. They suggested 
therefore that the people should elect fresh delegates and 
that those willing to assist financially the cause of the 
workers should contribute to the National Rent. 
Dissensions at headquarters did not seriously perturb the 
great majority of the Chartists. In their lodges they con- 
tinued to discuss ways and means of promoting their cause 
and rescuing from captivity the champions of their liberty. 
Throughout the months of August, September and October, 
Williams, Jones and Frost, the last named of whom had 
returned from Scotland whither he had been sent by the 
Convention, were indefatigable in their efforts to incite the 
workers in the mining districts of Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire to open revolt. At the Coach and Horses 
public-house at Blackwood, Frost and his subordinates 
frequently met to perfect an organisation, the ramifications 
of which extended into parts of Breconshire. Towards the 
close of October, the hectic activity of the Chartists gave 
rise to all kinds of rumours ; and though great precautions 
were taken to ensure secrecy, Betty Dore, the keeper of the 
turnpike at Risca, discovered that a rising was imminent. 
On the last Sunday in October she is alleged to have predicted 
that in the following week more people would pass through 
her gate than had ever passed through it before. In conse- 
quence of these rumours, and apprehensive lest the outbreak 
should come upon them unprepared, the authorities at 
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Newport immediately enrolled special constables and took 
other precautions. 

On Friday, November 1, a local convention, attended by 
about thirty delegates, met at Blackwood. Frost, Jones, 
and Williams addressed the meeting which then proceeded 
to make final preparations for a rising which, calculated to 
spread into England, was to revolutionise the conditions of 
the working classes, 

Intense excitement prevailed in the mining districts; and 
on Saturday night lodge meetings were everywhere held, 
contributions paid up to date, and detailed instructions 
issued to those entrusted with leadership. Aware that an 
armed force without discipline is impotent, the Chartists 
divided their army into sections and allotted a captain to 
every ten men. With a genius for-detail, Frost and his 
subordinates contrived a secret code, which, it was hoped, 
would facilitate the mobilisation of their forces and prove 
of use on the march to Newport. The cry ‘Roll Up! 
Roll Up!” reverberating among the hills was to be the sig- 
nal for immediate mobilisation, while on route the password 
“ Beans’ responded to with “ Well” was intended to warn 
the Chartists of the presence of friend or foe. Riotous 
excitement convulsed Blackwood and Argoed when, on the 
following day, news was brought to Frost of the defection 
of the troopsat Newport. In hiscapacity of general-in-chief, 
Frost, on receipt of this false news, excitedly proclaimed the 
moment propitious, and with his army exultingly set out 
for Cefn, the pre-arranged rendezvous, there to meet the 
contingents from other districts. 

Williams at Nantyglo directed activities from the Royal 
Oak. He counselled the Chartists to provide themselves 
with victuals and to assemble about five o’clock in the 
afternoon on the mountain, midway between Nantyglo 
and Ebbw Vale. The Chartists in this district were not, 
however, inspired to the same pitch of enthusiasm as that 
which animated the men under Frost. Dissatisfaction 
was fairly general, the objects of the march to Newport 
having been indifferently explained. But though perfunc- 
tory protests were heard, the men assembled armed 
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and ready to accompany Williams to the rendezvous. 

Sunday, at Abersychan, was spent by the general public 
in a state of the wildest confusion ; for at the Bristol beer- 
house large numbers of Chartists had assembled to be supplied 
with arms and ammunition, while others had gone to a house 
“at the top of Trosnant, there to find guns, swords, and 
pistols.” Under the leadership of Jones this armed host 
proceeded to a beer-house at Pontnewynydd and thence to 
Pontypool where, joined by the already armed contingent 
of that town, their unrestrained excitement inspired the 
populace with alarm. Special constables were enrolled 
and stationed with the regular police force in a building 
called the “‘ Clock House.” Happily, the anticipated attack 
did not materialise, the insurgents passing through the town 
on their way to the Welsh Oak public-house at Bassaleg. 
On arrival at the New Inn, Croes-y-ceilog, the drenched 
and famished Chartists decided to remain in the shelter 
of the inn until morning. At Llantarnam, they were inter- 
cepted by Mr. Blewitt, the representative in the House of 
Commons of the borough of Monmouth. To his pacific 
address they, however, paid no heed, but continued their 
way towards their objective hoping to meet other contingents 
between Llantarnam and Newport. 

By this time Frost had arrived via Newbridge and Risca 
at Cefn, considerably strengthened by the accession of the 
Nantyglo Chartists at the Welsh Oak, a public-house not 
many miles distant from Newport. Here the Chartists, who 
had displayed on route a propensity to pillage and plunder, 
were exhorted by Frost and Williams to deport themselves 
with the decorum and discipline so essential to complete 
and ultimate success. The entreaties of their leaders were, 
however, of no avail; and the Chartists remained an undis- 
ciplined mob, exceedingly difficult to control. In the hope 
of reviving their fast waning courage, Frost explained the 
plan of attack which he and his subordinates had elaborated. 
The first attack was to be made on the new Poor House and 
the military stationed there ; from the Poor House they were 
to proceed to a powder magazine and then, having obtained 
a supply of explosives, to blow up the bridge at Newport 
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in order that the non-arrival of the Welsh mail at Birming- 
ham might be the signal for the Chartists of the north of 
England and Scotland to rise against the tyranny which 
had so long oppressed them. 

In the organisation of the Chartists, public-houses played 
an important part, functioning as centres through which 
communication was established betwen lodges and head- 
quarters. Radiating from Blackwood were a number of 
lines of communication, each line being but a chain of beer- 
houses, through which district intelligence passed to head- 
quarters for collation. By thus linking their lodges together 
the Chartists were enabled to co-ordinate their forces and 
ensure a degree of secrecy which, while it facilitated the 
elaboration of their plans, perplexed and confused their 
opponents, 

The frequency of lodge meetings towards the close of 
October forewarned the authorities of the imminence of 
some act or acts of aggression. Dukestown, for long a 
storm centre of the workers, presented so animated an 
appearance that Samuel Homfray ‘decided to acquaint the 
Mayor of Newport of the troubled condition of the district. 
Already suspicious the Mayor’s apprehensions were doubly 
confirmed by the intelligence which reached him of the 
inflammatory character of the language used in the Chartist 
lodges in Newport itself. In view of the excitement 
incidental to the annual municipal elections and the im- 
minence of November 5th, ‘“‘ always a scene of much riot 
and confusion in Newport,” he advised the military at the 
new Poor House to guard against a surprise attack. 

On Sunday the magistrates attended a hastily convened 
meeting and resolved to send a small detachment of military 
to Pontypool, to swear in a strong body of special constables 
and to station them at the King’s Head, the Westgate, and 
Parrot’s Hotels. 

To acquaint themselves with the movements of the 
Chartists, the authorities sent out scouts to reconnoitre the 
country as far as Risca. Walker and Webb, sent out late 
in the evening of Sunday, discovered nothing unusual until 
they arrived at Rogerstone Court. Here they came up with 
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the advance guard of the Chartists, the main body of which 
was then at the Welsh Oak Inn. The report of the scouts, 
one of whom, Walker, had received a shot in the thigh, so 
alarmed the Mayor that he requisitioned the military from 
Bristol and arranged for the town to be systematically 
patrolled during the night. Special constables detailed to 
investigate a rumour that the Newport Chartists were 
assembling on the Marshes reported that men had been seen 
near the turnpike gate but that they had made good their 
escape. Intense excitement prevailed throughout the 
night ; numerous arrests were made and arrangements 
completed for withstanding the shock attack which was 
expected the next day. 

In the morning, Henry Williams, an ironmonger of 
Newport, reported that the Chartists were at Pye Corner, 
and later at Belle Vue, making final preparations for the 
attack. On receipt of this information the Mayor requested 
Captain Stack, the officer in command of the military at 
the new Poor House, to send him as many men as he could 
safely spare. Lieutenant Gray, Sergeants Daily and Arm- 
strong, and twenty-eight men arrived at the Westgate Hotel 
about 8.15 a.m., and were immediately conducted to a 
large room, the windows of which were shuttered, at the 
eastern end of the building. 

While these preparations were being made for the defence 
of Newport, Frost and Williams were exerting every en- 
deavour to discover the strength and disposition of the 
forces arrayed against them. When Frost was informed 
that the Westgate Hotel, in which were the Mayor and other 
magistrates, was defended by only thirty of the military, 
he resolved to attack it, persuaded that the shock attack of 
thousands of armed men would compel the Mayor to 
surrender. About ten o’clock in the morning he led his 
army down Stow Hill, a host so strong that the head of the 
column had debouched in front of the hotel before the rear 
of the column had commenced the descent of the hill. 
They found the door to the hotel open but guarded by 
‘Hopkins, the Superintendent of Police, T. B. Oliver, 
Henry Williams, Benjamin Gould, Mr. O'Dwyer, Mr. Venn, 
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and a number of the most valiant specials.”! What trans- 
pired in front of the hotel is not altogether free from obscu- 
rity. It isnot clear whether the Chartists, questioned as to 
the object of their march, replied ‘“‘ Surrender our prisoners,” 
or “‘ Surrender yourselves as prisoners.’’? In the confusion 
which followed an attempt to seize a Chartist’s pike resulted 
in a shot fired at one of the specials. 

This appears to have completely unnerved the specials 
for they hurriedly retreated into the hotel and closed the 
door behind them. The mob, thereupon, burst open the 
door and in the passage-ways of the hotel savagely fought 
its defenders. In a short but fierce fight nine rioters were 
killed and a large number badly wounded. Thrown into a 
state of the wildest confusion by this unexpectedly tragic 
sequel to the rising, the Chartists fled. leaving their weapons 
and dead behind them ; “ 600 guns, pikes and weapons were 
left in front of the hotel.’ 

After the first fierce onslaught Frost was not seen again 
as an active member of the mob. Whether courage failed 
him or compunction overwhelmed him is not known, but he 
furtively retreated to a wood outside the town, there in 
tears to mourn the failure of his project. Later in the day 
he returned to the house of one Partridge, 4 printer with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. Arrested and taken 
to the Westgate Hotel, he was on the following day lodged 
in Monmouth gaol. Jones was apprehended six days later 
at Crumlin, while Zephaniah Williams was eventually 
captured at Cardiff, where, as Thomas Jones, he had booked 
his passage to Oporto aboard the barque Vintage. 

The work of clearing the town of the insurgents was 
commenced immediately after their defeat. All the next 
day, and for many days following, large numbers of Chartists 
were taken before the magistrates. Sixty-six witnesses 
were examined and forty Chartists committed to take their 
trial. On November 8th, the Mayor of Newport resolved 
to take a census of those in the town possessed of arms and 


1 The Chartist Riots at Newport (Newport, 1884), p. 29. 
2 Ibid. 
3 The Chartist Movement. From the Letters of Zephaniah Williams. 
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caused the following placard to be circulated : ‘‘ Notice.— 
All persons who have arms or other offensive weapons in 
their possession are ordered to send in immediately a list 
thereof to the Superintendent of Police, Edward Hopkins, 
at the Westgate Inn ; and to deliver up all arms of which 
they may have improperly possessed themselves, as, in case 
arms for which a good account cannot be given shall be 
found on search being made for the same, the parties having 
such unlawful possessions will be prosecuted.’’! 

Throughout the disaffected areas strenuous efforts were 
made to apprehend and punish those who had in any way 
contributed to the rising. David Lewis, the proprietor 
of the King Crispin beer-house, in the parish of Llanelly, 
Breconshire, and Ishmael Evans, labourer, were committed 
to Monmouth gaol for administering unlawful oaths to 
Charles Lloyd and Owen Williams, members of a Chartist 
lodge, and for inciting the members of the lodge to take up 
arms against the custodians of the public peace ; at Ponty- 
pool, several persons were committed to take their trial for 
“having riotously assembled and at the Varteg and British 
Iron Works forced the workers to abandon their engines 
and blast furnaces.? 

On December roth, 1839, the Chartist prisoners were 
tried by a special commission sitting at Monmouth. Frost, 
Jones and Williams were sentenced to be hanged and 
quartered. The severity of the sentence aroused the 
sympathy of friend and foe with the result that appeals on 
behalf of the condemned men, together with Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s objection of an irregularity in the proceedings, 
procured the commutation of the sentences to transportation 
for life. When in 1856 a free pardon was granted them 
Frost returned to England, but Jones and Williams remained 
abroad, Jones to die in Australia in 1873, and Williams in 
Tasmania in 1874. 

Beaten at Newport by the defection and bad tactics of 
their leader, the Chartists dispersed to their homes sadder 
but wiser men. Chartism, however, did not die at Newport, 


1 The Cambrian, November 16th, 18309. 
2 Ibid., November 11th, 1839. 
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for even on the day of their defeat the more headstrong 
among the Chartists assembled in large numbers at’ 
Pontaberbeeg and contemplated a second attack, which 
fortunately did not materialise. Moral and physical force 
having failed them, the Chartists wisely reviewed their 
position and determined to seek a union with the middle 
classes in order that, by winning a preponderance of opinion 
in the House of Commons, they might considerably improve 
their social and economic status. 

The House of Commons, unable to gratify the demands 
of either class, appeared to the workers unperturbed by the 
ruin which was rapidly overtaking the country. The 
manufacturers, threatened with the competition of France, 
clamoured incessantly for relief from the burden of taxation. 
While the Frenchman paid about 5s. -in the pound in taxes, 
the Englishman paid double the amount ; the loaf of bread, 
which in France cost 34d., in England cost od.: “the 
English artisan,” it was-said, “ paid about £18 per auuum 
in direct taxation while the French artisan paid only about 
{4 tos. od.” The distress which this heavy burden of 
taxation occasioned redounded ultimately, however, to the 
advantage of the workers, for it more than anything else 
hastened the fusion between them and the middle classes. 
One grievance was common to them both, namely, an 
administration of the public funds which threatened to 
deprive them of the means of supporting life. 

Chartism did not, however, die until the political activities 
of the Chartist lodges lost their significance in the economic 
activities of the trade unions. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SHIPPING AND PORTS OF WALES 


THoucH Laws, son of Eiriw, Diving, son of Alban, and 
Dolon, son of Murchath, were probably the earliest ship- 
owners in Wales, little is known of the early maritime 
history of the country. Its earliest ports were probably 
Beaumaris in Anglesey, Ysgegwydd in Monmouthshire, and 
an unidentified place at the mouth of the Ribble. In 1063 
Earl Harold destroyed the port of Rhuddlan and “its 
shipping anchored in the river.” In 1170 Madoc had a 
fleet. In 1298 the fleet of Llewelyn ap Griffith was suf- 
ficiently numerous and powerful ‘“‘to warrant an English 
expedition against it.”’2 In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the bards of Wales chronicled the passage of ships 
to and fro between Wales, Calais and Rome. In the 
sixteenth century pirates infested the seas and raided the 
towns on the coast ; and here we come to more detailed and 
authentic evidence. 

During the closing decades of the sixteenth century, 
strenuous endeavours were made to clear the Bristol Channel 
of those who made the high seas unsafe for the transportation 
of goods. So daring had the pirates become that, in 1576, 
goods stolen from Haverfordwest were being publicly sold 
in Cardiff. Other markets in which the pirates disposed of 
their booty were Bristol, and the ports of Cornwall and 
North Wales. At Cardiff, the reputed abode of a nest of 
pirates, a special commission of the Court of Great Sessions, 
held in 1581, sentenced to be hanged one of six pirates tried ; 
in 1584 eleven more “‘ strangers” were tried. 


1 Red Dragon, vol. ili, pp. 242-5. 
2 Thid. 
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Notwithstanding the activities of the pirates, considerable 
quantities of butter were shipped from Cardiff to Bristol in 
1584 ; and in 1585 a cargo of wheat was sent “ beyond the 
sea.’ In the early years of the seventeenth century three 
barques entered Cardiff laden with ‘“‘sack’’ from Spain, 
the barque “ Ann,” which arrived in 1608, having brought 
a cargo from Cadiz. In 1626 the Justices of Glamorganshire 
reported to the Council of State that no vessel of thirty tons 
burden or upwards belonged to the port of Cardiff, and that 
many of its smaller boats had been captured by Turkish 
pirates. The trade of Cardiff at this time consisted in the 
main of the export of cattle and sheep to England and the 
importation of cattle from Ireland, though in 1636 flat 
bottom boats from Bridgwater called at the port for coal. 

By the commencement of the eighteenth century the 
extinction of piracy, the working of coal mines in Flintshire 
and Glamorganshire, and the resuscitation of the lead and 
copper smelting industries by the Societies of the Mines 
Royal and the Mineral and Battery Works, had given rise 
to a considerable coastal traffic. The bulk of the trade was, 
however, enjoyed by the ports of West Wales, for here had 
been made the greatest progress in the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of the country. This feature of the traffic 
is clearly shown in the accompanying table :1 


THE PORTS AND SHIPPING OF WALES IN I70I 


Ports. Creeks. Ships. Tonnage. 

Chepstow. 28 ahs 744 
Newport. 

Cardiff. Penmark. II an 218 
Aberthaw. 
Newtown. 
South Bury. 37 wa PTGS 

Swansea. Neath. 

Milford. 32 995 
Haverfordwest. 

Pembroke. Tenby. 4 en 97 

Aberystwyth. Aberdovey. I I4 
Barmouth. 

Beaumaris. Amlwch. I BD 14 


1 The Cambrian Register, 1795, Pp. 317. 
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Though Conway, Carnarvon, Holyhead and Pwllheli were 
accounted ports, no vessels apparently traded with them 
in r7or. In view of later developments the above dis- 
position of the ports and the trade thereof is not devoid of 
interest. Swansea and Milford enjoyed a greater commerce 
than Cardiff, while Newport ranked only as a creek of 
Cardiff. The one vessel credited to the port of Aberystwyth 
was, in all probability, the small craft which carried the lead 
ores of Cardiganshire from the creek of Aberdovey to the 
smelting works at Neath. 


During the second half of the century the erection of 
additional smelting works in South Wales, the greater 
exploitation of the iron and coal resources of Wales, and the 
development of the woollen industry, combined to effect 
great changes in the direction and tonnage of Welsh shipping. 
Between 1763 and 1770 the traffic in wool between London 
and Carnarvon and Barmouth, Dover, Rye and Barmouth, 
Bristol, Minehead, Bridgwater, Gloucester and Cardiff, and 
Bristol, Gloucester, London and Swansea gave employment 
to a considerable fleet. Barmouth and the ports of North 
Wales were the principal importers of raw wool; though 
Cardiff, Haverfordwest and Swansea imported a little. 
Other ports which shared in the traffic in wool were 
Aberystwyth, Cardigan, Beaumaris and Llanelly. 


Before the close of the century Swansea had become one 
of the leading ports in Wales. Copper, coal, iron, brass, 
tin, spelter and earthenware, the products of the multi- 
farious industries established near the port, were shipped to 
London, Bristol, Cornwall, Ireland and even to the Baltic 
and the West Indies. With every advance in the process 
of industrialising the district, the trade of Swansea developed, 
until in 1793 the number of vessels calling at the port 
totalled 2,028. 
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A RETURN OF THE NUMBER OF VESSELS TRADING WITH SWANSEA 
IN THE YEARS 1768-1798! 


Year. No. of Vessels. Year. No. of Vessels. 
1768 on 694 1794 Se 1,757 
1790 ane tL; 007, Ae — 
1791 eee 15008 1796 ae 1,741 
1792 Pe eICOZO 1797 om, IOP 
1793 2,020 1798 ae 1,558 


Cardiff, though dwarfed by the superiority of Swansea,? 
contrived in 1746, 1755, 1795 and 1796 to export small 
quantities of coal to Bridgwater and Drogheda, and con- 
siderable quantities of agricultural produce to, Bristol. 
Its early and rapid development was, however, precluded 
by the remoteness of the iron manufacturing districts from 
the sea, the difficulties of inland transport, and the fact 
that the coal which made it was not exploited to the full 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Of the other ports which carried.on an export trade in the 
eighteenth century the following are the most noteworthy : 
Newport, which enjoyed a considerable coasting trade with 
Bristol, exported coal, pig iron, bar iron, blooms and 
castings ; Carmarthen, which traded with London, Bristol 
and Liverpool; Pwllheli, where, in addition to a small 
coasting trade, vessels of various sizes were built ; Barmouth, 
which in 1781 exported woollen goods to the value of 
£50,000 ; Cresselly, from which quantities of small coal were 
shipped to different parts of the United Kingdom ; Fish- 
guard, which exported oats and butter and imported coal, 
culm, lime, timber and shop goods from Bristol ; and Conway 
and Carnarvon, which exported respectively copper from 
the Llandudno mine and slates and copper from the quarries - 
and mines in the neighbourhood of Llanberis. 


1 The Cambrian Itinerary, Thomas Evans (London, 1801), vol. i, p- 97. 

2 In 1792 an Act of Parliament authorised improvements at the port and 
the imposition of a levy, to cover the costs of the improvements, of 2d. a 
ton on all ships using the port. 
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The following table! shows the changes made in the 
distribution of the Welsh shipping trade in just under 
one hundred years : 


THE SHIPPING AND Ports OF WALES IN 1927 


Ports. Creeks. No. of Ships. Tonnage. 
Chepstow. 33 ‘i 2,829 
Newport. 
Cardiff. Penmark. 2, ca 789 
Aberthaw. 
Newtown. 
Swansea. South Bury. 96 gare S525 
Neath. 
Llaneliy. Carmarthen. 57 a) 2,208 
Milford. 103 eae 4,200 
Cardigan. Fishguard. 239 ae - 6,468 
Aberystwyth. Aberdovey. 99 ae 35830 
Barmouth. 
Bavmaris. Amlwch. 327 spun 3.207 
Conway. 17 s3 485 
Carnarvon. 61 ae 23240 
Pwllheli. 81 ee 2408 
Holyhead. 21 re 801 


The above table shows clearly how the shipping of Wales 
was influenced by the exploitation of the mineral wealth 
of the country. The trade of Beaumaris consisted in the 
main of exports of copper to Flint, Ravenshead and Neath, 
and imports of provisions from Liverpool. Cardigan ex- 
ported lead and lead ore to Neath, and considerable quantities 
of salt butter, barley and oats to Bristol and Liverpool. 
Aberystwyth shipped lead, calamine, oak bark, webs, 
flannel and stockings to South Wales, Bristol and Liverpool, 
and imported coal from South Wales, “ porter’? from 
Bristol, and groceries from Ireland. Carnarvon and 
Conway sent copper ore and slate to South Wales, the north 
of England, and to Ireland ; Swansea and Cardiff exported 
to England and countries abroad the products of the many 
industries which had been established in Glamorganshire, 


1 The Cambrian Register, 1795, p. 318. 
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In 1796 upwards of 1,055 ships of a tonnage of 38,553 tons 
were registered at ports in Wales. 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF SHIPS REGISTERED AT THE PoRTS OF 
WALES IN 1796! 


Ports. No. of Ships. Registered Tonnage. 
Cardiff ... ae oy 30 sae » 58,069 
Swansea Ane ee 85 se, 24020 
Llanelly oe pee 63 aoe 2,080 
Milford eee are I3 oe 694. 
Pembroke ae ann SLOG van ASEAS 
Cardigan 4 Sa ae a 7,380 
Aberystwyth ... 5 93 -» ~ 3,544 
Beaumaris... aw =QOO I as 7 ESscee 


x 


At the commencement of the nineteenth century there 
were no docks in Wales, for the smallness and shallow 
draught of the vessels which called at its ports made un- 
necessary the provision of elaborate dock accommodation. 
In the opening decades of the century, however, industrial 
developments in the mineral districts of South Wales led 
to the construction of larger vessels and to improvements 
being made in the export facilities of the ports. When, in 
about 1825, the steamship was introduced, the trade of 
many of the smaller ports began to decline, though it was 
not until much later in the century, when railways provided 
a quick means of transport, that the smaller ports lost their 
coastal trade. Thus Carmarthen, Aberystwyth and similar 
ports, which in the eighteenth century had built ships and 
participated in a profitable coastal trade, were finally closed 
by the railways. 

In 1815 Beaumaris, Aberystwyth and Cardigan each 
claimed a greater annual volume of seaborne trade than 
either Cardiff, Swansea or Llanelly. This is shown as 
follows : 


1 The Cambrian Register, 1796, p. 418. 
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THE SHIPPING OF WALES IN I815! 


Ports. No. of Ships. Tonnage. 
Beaumaris... fae BRS a 2576 
Cardigan = aa SAE AL UN ta OES 
Aberystwyth ... era ae STO 
Swansea ek wee 5 Ha re S:SSE 
Llanelly od Gen 94 sia 0 45937. 
Pembroke = as 96 kee 3,970 
Milford oe ae 1 Se 5,351 
Cardiff AR. “at Oe. 52 . 2,084 


Later in the century the abandonment of the Anglesey 
copper mines and the development of Holyhead deprived 
Beaumaris and its creek, Amlwch, of the trade it had so 
long enjoyed. Cardigan continued to prosper until late in 
the century, its exports of grain and slate increasing annually 
until about 1880 ; in rg06, however, the construction of a 
capacious harbour at Fishguard placed Cardigan at such a 
disadvantage that its coastal trade rapidly declined and 
subsequently disappeared. By 1892 importations of foreign 
ore had caused many of the mines in Cardiganshire to close 
down, a circumstance which, coupled with the increased 
size of steamers, led to a gradual diminution of the seaborne 
trade of Aberystwyth—a port which had, in addition to 
heavy exports of lead and lead ore, shipped considerable 
quantities of woollen goods, oak bark and timber to Glam- 
organshire and Ireland. Its imports consisted chiefly of 
shop goods, coal, slates and grain from Bristol, South Wales, 
Liverpool, Bangor, Carnarvon, Bideford and London. 
Barmouth, which in the eighteenth century had traded with 
Spain, Ireland, France and America, continued to export 
butter, cheese, webs, slates, manganese and timber, and to 
import coal, limestone, corn, flour, hides, flax, gunpowder, 
tobacco, glass, wool, fuller’s-earth and groceries until 1867, 
when the opening of the railway caused its coastal trade to 
rapidly decline and its three shipbuilding yards to close 
down. 

Factors, such as the construction of canals, roads, tram- 
ways, railways and larger ships, which ultimately entailed 


1 The Cambrian Register, 1818, p. 340. 
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the decline of the shipping trade of North and West Wales, 
though the outcome of, were also the cause of, industrial 
developments in South Wales. Thus the opening of the 
Monmouthshire Canal and the Sirhowy Tramroad resulted 
in an increase in the population of Newport from 1,423 
persons in 1801 to 7,062 persons in 1831. In 1820 Newport 
imported 45,462 tons of iron ore. In 1847, five years after 
the opening of its first dock, its imports of ore totalled 
240,637 tons, and its exports of coal 617,177 tons. By 1856 
such progress had been made by the industrial revolution 
in the rich mineral hinterland of Newport that the dock had 
to be enlarged. In 1887 Newport exported 3,469,795 tons 
of coal, coke and patent fuel, and imported 741,520 tons of 
iron ore. In 1888 its exports of coal, coke and patent fuel 
totalled 3,495,795 tons, and its exports of iron and steel 
146,031 tons. From about 1880, however, its exports of 
coal gradually declined while those of Cardiff rapidly 
increased. 

The product of the Rhondda and Aberdare coalfields, 
Cardiff developed from a town with a population of 1,870 
in 1801 to one with a population vf 200,212 in Ig21. An 
insignificant village in 1790, Cardiff’s commercial history 
dates from the opening of the Bute West Dock in 1839 and 
the Taff Vale Railway in 1841. Though Cardiff did not 
begin to vie with Aberystwyth, Beaumaris, Cardigan and 
Swansea until about the middle of the century, its de- 
velopment thereafter was exceedingly rapid ; and ere the 
century had run its course the phenomenal output of the 
steam coal districts of the Rhondda and Aberdare Valleys 
had conferred upon it a prosperity which made it the first 
town in Wales. 

Prior to 1790 the iron manufactured in the Merthyr 
district was carried to the mouth of the Taff on the backs 
of mules; a means of transportation which induced the pro- 
prietors of works and mineral properties in the Taff and 
Aberdare Valleys to agitate for the construction of a canal. 

The opening of the Glamorganshire Canal was the prelude 
to industrial developments which, in 1839, resulted in the 
opening of the Bute West Dock at Cardiff. But though 
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the number of vessels trading with the port had increased 
between 1826 and 1839, the position of the port in 1841 was 
not flattering. 


VESSELS REGISTERED AT WELSH PorTs IN I84I 


SAILING VESSELS. STEAMERS. 
Port. Under Over Under Over 
5otons. 50tons. 5otons. 50 tons. 

Beaumaris... 20 289 208 I 
Cardigan a coil ya 84 
Aberystwyth ... ua 298 53 
Milford he WE Gy 69 
Swansea ee Cray 83 5 3 
Llanelly ah sate 1 59 32 8 
Newport pee hp ee 45 I : | 
Cardiff te ey 43 aT 


In the decade preceding 1839, the opening of collieries for 
sale purposes resulted in an output which made for con- 
gestion on the Glamorganshire Canal. To cope with the 
rapidly increasing volume of traffic, the Taff Vale Railway, 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament in 1836, was opened in 
1841. Hereafter the port of Cardiff developed rapidly, for 
the Act of 1836, by sanctioning the construction of a 
railway in the Rhondda Valley and the incorporation of the 
Aberdare Valley line from Aberdare to Aberdare Junction, 
placed the steam coal districts in direct communication with 
the port. 

In 1856 the colliery proprietors, anxious to secure 
additional outlets for their coal, obtained a Bill for the 
construction of a railway from a point near Radyr to the 
tidal harbour at the mouth of the Ely ; and in the following 
year the Penarth Harbour Dock and Railway Company 
were authorised to construct a dock and railways at Penarth. 
The dock, opened for traffic in 1865, was leased to the Taff 
Vale Railway Company for 250 years ; the Bute West Dock 
had been leased to the same company for 999 years. 

Meanwhile the trustees of Lord Bute had been persuaded 
to construct the Bute East Dock, the opening of which, in 
1859, synchronised with the building of the Rhymney 
Railway. In 1866 the Bute trustees were empowered to 
build the Roath Basin. During its construction the Cardiff 
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Freighters urged upon the trustees the imperative necessity 
of still greater export facilities, for by 1866 the production 
of coal for sale by the ironmasters, and the amazing de- 
velopment of the Rhondda coalfield, threatened to over- 
whelm the existing facilities and to jeopardise all further 
developments in the coalfield. The Bute trustees therefore 
petitioned Parliament for power to build a new dock of 
54 acres water-space on the site of the present Roath Dock. 
The dock, however, was never built, though the coal trade 
of the port increased from 3,312 tons in 1840 to 1,142,366 
tons in 1860 ; to 2,800,000 tons in 1874; to 4,997,450 tons 
in 1880 ; and to 7,800,000 tons in 1882. 

In 1882 the output of the South Wales coalfield was 
upwards of 20,000,000 tons. A result of this prodigious 
output was a trade too great for the docks at Cardiff, and a 
shortage of trucks in the coalfield which compelled many 
of the colliery companies to work their pits at only half 
pressure. In January, 1883, the congestion at the docks 
was such that it was possible to walk from one side of the 
Cardiff Dock to the other ‘‘ on the.decks of vessels moored 
alongside each other.” The Cardiff Freighters, unable to 
carry on trade under such conditions, approached the 
trustees of Lord Bute with a view to persuading them to 
proceed with the construction of the dock sanctioned in 
1874. Difficulties arose, however, which impelled the 
Freighters to seek power from Parliament to build docks of 
their own, and in August, 1884, the Royal Assent was given 
to the Barry Dock and Railways Bill. 

The Barry Dock, constructed on the eastern side of 
Barry Sound, was opened in 1889. Railways built to 
connect the dock with the coalfields of the Rhondda, 
Aberdare and Merthyr Valleys, the western coalfield of 
Glamorganshire, and in later years the mineral districts of 
the Rhymney Valley, began to carry coal to the port in 
1888. By 1893 the trade at the dock had so increased that 
a new dock was absolutely essential to the continued 
prosperity of the port and the further development of the 
coalfields it served. With the opening of the new dock in 
1898, the exports of coal and coke increased rapidly, and in 
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IgoI exceeded those of the Bute Docks, Cardiff; the 
totals for Barry and Cardiff respectively were 7,844,464 tons 
and 7,216,211 tons. An insignificant village with a popula- 
tion of 490 in 1884, Barry in 1go1 was the first coal exporting 
port in the Bristol Channel. Some conception of the growth 
of its trade may be obtained from the following table :1 


No. AND REGISTERED TONNAGE OF VESSELS TRADING WITH 
BARRY, AND ITS Exports oF CoAL AND COKE FOR THE YEARS 
1889 TO I913 


STEAMERS. SAILING VESSELS. Exports. 
Year. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons. 
1889... 461 440,679 137-0 127,279 1,073,375 
0d «+. 1,013 1,645,208 483 362,063 3,959,021 
Foes <5... -5;750 1,819,228 403 380,678 4,211,621 
ey = 1, 98k 2,203,805 357 312,317 5,051,831 
1607- .. 2,480 2,844,862 ary 322,449 5,854,920 
1696... 2,978 3,529,163 292 213,193 7,223,069 
2GG5 © a5: 2,904 3,676,887 172 170,711 7,844,464 
200% ..: - 33074 4,202,462 II2 66,691 8,840,891 
1905... 3,048 4,292,053 77 76,106 8,651,015 
ROOF “ine THIET 4,589,202 258 81,573 9,883,096 
1909... 3,167 4,434,082 214 74,314 10,047,370 
T3tL- (3... 2785 4,005,004 194 31,040 9,145,788 
Mrs «3,092 A,77T, TAL 197 62,641 11,049,711 


The competition of the Barry Dock by forcing the con- 
struction of the Roath and Queen Alexandra Docks at 
Cardiff enabled Cardiff to attain the distinction of being 
the first port in the Bristol Channel, the “first port in the 
world for the volume of its Foreign Exports . . . and also 
the third largest port as regards the total tonnage cleared.’”? 
By the commencement of the twentieth century, Cardiff 
had developed into a port on a par as regards “ the shipment 
of general cargoes and the transfer of dutiable goods either 
from vessel to vessel or from vessel to warehouse and after- 
wards to outward bound vessels, with the ports of London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Bristol.” 

Its chief imports in the years before the Great War were 
iron ore, pig iron and iron work, timber and deals, pitwood, 

1 Compiled from statistics in the History of the Barry Railway Company 


(Cardiff, 1923). 
2 The Welsh Coal and Shipping Handbook, Cardiff, 1919. 
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grain and flour, and general merchandise. Its exports of 
coal from 1840 to 1913 were as follows: 4 


Year. Tons. 

1840... aoe ide See 3,312 
TOOOMEEEE: see ae Se -5,142;300 
TOSOM Hive oes eee «+» 4,997,450 
TSO0ie 227 oh sso) eee 4S 1002 
£6001) at ae stn 0 95400,027, 
TOS) e.., dee vee ... 19,328,833 


Though only sixty-five sailing vessels and one steamship 
were registered at Cardiff in 1841, the number of vessels 
registered in 1915 totalled 353 ; their registered tonnage was 
383,735 tons. 

The growth of the trade of the port after the advent of 
the ironmasters into the coal exporting trade is shown as 
follows : 


No. OF VESSELS REGISTERED AT CARDIFF AND CLEARED FROM 
THE Bute Docks BETWEEN 1870 AND IQI5 


VESSELS REGISTERED. VESSELS CLEARED. 
Year. No. Tonnage. SNO: Tonnage. 
1870 138 26,029 6,892 1,618,733 
1875 163 49,022 6,910 1,870,718 
1880 229 90,042 Q.117 _ 3,042,239 
1885 321 164,917 9,327 3,960,324 
1890 307 173,979 9,253 4,271,023 
1895 290 183,900 9,740 4,248,150 
1900 283 245,165 9,144 4,415,296 
1905 335 337,832 9,319 4,459,871 
IgIo 367 451,507 9,839 5,299,429 
IgI5 353 383,735 8,207 5,709,253 


By the close of the nineteenth century the trade of 
Swansea had become more specialised than that of Cardiff. 
The principal port of the tinplate industry in South Wales, 
the total of its seaborne trade in 1889 was 2,793,217 tons ; 
the number of vessels cleared and their registered tonnage 
was 9,280 and 2,603,333 tons respectively. Other ports 
which shared the shipping trade of Wales in the closing 
decades of the century were Aberystwyth, Beaumaris, 


11t should be noted that for customs and other purposes the exports of 
Barry are included in those of Cardiff. 
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Cardigan, Carnarvon, Llanelly and Milford, though with the 
exception of Llanelly the volume of their exports and 
imports was rapidly declining. 

In 1895 the number of ships registered at ports in Wales 
totalled 1,017 and their registered tonnage 322,685 tons. 
A comparison between 1841 and 1895 shows that though 
the number of ships registered in 1841 was nearly 50 per 
cent. greater than the number registered in 1895, the 
registered tonnage of 1895 exceeded that of 1841 by 235,045 
tons. 


NUMBER AND REGISTERED TONNAGE OF VESSELS REGISTERED 
AT PorTs IN WALES IN I841I AND 1895 


1841. 1895. 

POLE. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Aberystwyth ... fiat EGE 7,158 82 14,963 
Beaumaris ... de LAS 26,890 113 6,306 
Cardiff... =A ie 66 6,114 290 183,900 
Cardigan ae Peon 055K) 12,592 31 1,223 
Carnarvon ... oe — — 203 27,208 
Llanelly ox ae 92 5,005 18 4,239 
Milford a ee ERO 9,616 84 6,052 
Newport ry ae 92 7,509 89 24,807 
Swansea ee re eee 12,636 107 53,987 


As a result of the inability of vessels of deep draught and 
heavy tonnage to enter the creeks and harbours of North 
and West Wales, the trade of the ports of South Wales 
increased with a rapidity equalled perhaps but not sur- 
passed by any other group of ports in the United Kingdom. 
North Wales, however, notwithstanding the competition of 
the railways, continued to enjoy a not inconsiderable coastal 
trade, large quantities of stone and slate being annually 
shipped from Bangor, Carnarvon, Port Dinorwic, Pen- 
maenmawr and the numerous shipping staithes erected at 
intervals along the coast in close proxinity to the quarries. 

By the commencement of the twentieth century—Cardiff, 
Barry, Swansea, Newport, Llanelly, Penarth and Port 
Talbot in South Wales, and Bangor, Carnarvon and Holy- 
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head in North Wales had become the principal ports in 
Wales, for the economic forces which induced the people 
of the country districts to migrate to the towns of the rich 
mineral hinterland of the South Wales coast and the in- 
dustrial districts of North Wales were precisely those which 
changed the volume, the direction, and the centre of gravity 
of the shipping industry. 


CHAPTER XI 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE POPULATION 


A country devoid of populous cities and large towns, 
Wales, at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
charmed by its very tranquillity and old-worldedness the 
many visitors who traversed its primitive roads and moun- 
tainous tracks. It was predominantly a pastoral country, 
for such industries as had been established in the coastal 
districts gave employment to comparatively few of its 
people. The soil and the woollen industry supported the 
majority of the people, who, living in more or less isolated 
communities, were distracted neither by the glamour of 
towns nor by the gambling spirit of industry. In constant 
communion with nature, fervent admirers of its beauty, and 
nurtured in a puritanical nonconformist religion, the people 
cherished an attachment for the soil which explains, in part 
at least, the lateness of the rural exodus to the towns and 
the emigration of many farmers and agricultural labourers 
to the New World. 

Though the pressure of economic forces did not begin to 
redistribute the population until the industrial revolution 
had made considerable progress, emigration to North 
America began in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
Motives of a non-economic character were mainly responsible 
for these early wanderings. Thus in 1620 the suppression 
of religious liberty forced a number of Nonconformists to 
cross the Atlantic. 

During the reign of Charles II the influence of the religious 
motive was particularly strong. In 1663 a group of Baptists 
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sailed from Gower to found the town of Swansea in Mas- 
sachusetts.!. Later, a number of Baptists from Llanafan, 
in Breconshire, emigrated to William Penn’s colony, 
Sylvania, on the banks of the Delaware river.2, Towards the 
close of the century began the Quaker emigration from 
Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire, when upwards of 
200 members of the “‘ Society of Friends” in the Dolgelly 
district sailed from Milford Haven for Pennsylvania.® 

Though detailed statistics are not available of the number 
of people who sailed from Wales to America in the eighteenth 
century, the alleged fact that among the signatories to the 
Declaration of Independence were seventeen people who 
claimed to be of Welsh descent suggests that in many of the 
American States people of Welsh origin were both numerous 
and influential. 

In the nineteenth century the economic consequences of 
the Industrial Revolution resulted.in cross currents of 
emigration, immigration and migration. Labour hitherto 
largely immobile now became largely mobile ; insignificant 
villages developed into large towns. or congested cities, and 
colonies of Welshmen were established in England and 
countries abroad. 

In 1690 the population of Wales was approximately 
389,605 4; in 1801 it was 587,245. Between 1801 and 1841 
the rate of increase was most marked, the figure for 1841 
being nearly three times as great as that for 1801. During 
this period the population of every county increased, though 
the increase was greatest in the industrial counties of 
Monmouth and Glamorgan. In 1801 the population of 
Monmouthshire was less than that of Montgomerysbire ; 
in 1841 the number of people enumerated in Monmouthshire 
was double the number in Montgomeryshire and nearly 
three times the county’s own total for 1801. Between 1801 
and 1841 the population of Glamorganshire increased from 


1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 54. 
2 Noth 8s Gilic 
SrlbVae pas Le 
4 Ibid., Pp. 44. 
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70,879 to 171,188, the rate of increase being even greater 
than in Monmouthshire. After 1831 the rate of increase 
in the predominantly agricultural counties gradually 
declined ; and in 1851 the census returns for Radnorshire, 
Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire showed definite 
losses. 

The rural exodus to the towns of the industrial districts, 
and the decline of the many industries which had sup- 
plemented the earnings of agriculture, dates from the decade 
1841-1851. As the industrial revolution progressed, the 
flow of people from agriculture to industry assumed striking 
proportions, and the only counties which experienced no 
falling off in the numbers of their people were Carmarthen, 
Denbigh, Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

A study of the census returns shows, firstly, that the 
problem of rural depopulation was non-existent before the 
decade 1841-1851; secondly, that in counties not pre- 
dominantly agricultural there wes no persistent tendency 
for the population to decline ; and thirdly, that the marked 
accessions to the population of the industrial counties 
synchronised with well-defined stages in the progress of the 
industrial revolution. 

During the first three decades of the century the formation 
of new agricultural holdings by enclosures of commons and 
waste lands tended to create employment for additional 
numbers of workers; but after about 1830, when con- 
solidations became increasingly the rule, the demand for 
agricultural labour gradually declined. The problem was 
aggravated by a depression which, since 1815, had been 
particularly severe in the agricultural districts, and which 
had compelled many farmers to lay their arable down to 
grass. The discharged labourers had either to eke out an 
existence by practising some domestic industry or to 
emigrate. 

The immobility of labour, however, made the adjustment 
of the demand for and the supply of labour a slow and 
difficult process, with the result that real hardships were 
suffered by many of the unemployed. From Cardiganshire 
and the counties of South Wales the labourers drifted to the 
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iron manufacturing districts of Merthyr Tydvil; from 
Anglesey and the counties of North Wales they emigrated 
to the industrial areas of Lancashire and Cheshire, and the 
coal-producing districts of the north of England. 

This domestic redistribution of the population was 
supplemented by a movement overseas. Between 1821 and 
1831 reports of the success achieved by earlier emigrants 
and the hardships endured at home induced many people 
to emigrate to different parts of America. ‘‘ For example, 
in Carnarvonshire, there had occurred, on account of such 
emigration, a decrease of 29 persons in the parish of Bryn- 
croes, of 69 persons in the parish of Aber, and of 96 persons 
in the township of Maenan, all three being districts of 
comparatively small extent.” ! 

Though detailed statistics are not usually given of the 
number of emigrants from Wales to countries abroad, an 
exception was made in the Census Returns cf 1841. For 
the five months (January Ist to June 7th) the totals of 
emigrants to colonies overseas are given as follows : 


NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS TO ‘‘ THE-COLONIES AND FOREIGN 


CoUNTRIES”’ BETWEEN JANUARY IST AND JUNE 7TH, 1841? 

County. Males. Females. 
Anglesey a aA 3 Ne Anes 3 
Brecknock —- Re 20 Oe a 8 
Cardigan aa ce aia ay ioet Eee 
Carmarthen ... vo 63 one Sod 49 
Carnarvon oka ae 17 Se par 21 
Montgomery ... ee 85 a sie Vie 
Pembroke ge ais 32 sds ~ 20 
Denbigh ae — 32 see re 7 
Hive ie. ak tas 13 ane ad o 
Glamorgan... es 4I an as 30 
Merioneth baa ues 74 ate ve 54 
Monmouth ... sage eas eae Ae 80 
Radnor Sa 


a Seether mi 4 
It will be readily perceived that the majority of the 


1 Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 52+ 
2 [bid., p. 52. 
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emigrants were from counties in which industrial develop- 
ments had made but little headway. 

The paucity of emigrants from Anglesey may be accounted 
for by the establishment of copper mining and smelting 
industries at Amlwch and the development of the port of 
Holyhead. In 1768 Amlwch was a village of some 200 
houses and goo inhabitants. The discovery of copper in 
the neighbouring mountain created such a demand for 
labour that by 1800 the population had increased to approxi- 
mately 8,000. 

In order to encourage and facilitate trade between Wales 
and Ireland, a breakwater was erected on the eastern side 
of Holyhead harbour and a new arterial road constructed 
right across Anglesey from Cadnant Island, near Bangor 
Ferry, in consequence of which the town was “rendered 
more populous.”! Emigration did not become popular in 
Anglesey until the second half of the century, when the 
decline of the county’s industries, large and small, induced 
many natives to succumb to tales of prosperity from: 
America and to prospects of better wages in the midland 
and northern counties of England. 

Prior to 1841 many agricultural labourers and small 
farmers supplemented their earnings by spinning and 
weaving, for though the factory system had made some 
progress in districts susceptible to English influence, the 
majority of the manufacturers favoured the domestic 
system. In 1831 upwards of 2,798 males, twenty years of 
age and over, were “‘ engaged in weaving woollen yarn by 
domestic industry.”’ In Merionethshire the number of 
males employed in spinning and weaving totalled 200 ; 
in Montgomeryshire, where a greater use was made of 
water power, 1,226 males were employed in “ this species 
of manufacture.” Even in the counties of South Wales, 
where the industrial revolution had made the greatest 
progress, the domestic system had not completely dis- 
appeared, for in Carmarthenshire, Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire an appreciable number of spinners and 
weavers still did their work at home. 

1 The Cambrian Itinerary, vol. ii, p. 357- 
M 
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In the early years of the century most towns in Wales 
harboured an industry of some kind. Thus Newborough 
manufactured mats and ropes ; Llanerchymedd, boots and 
snuff ; and Amlwch tobacco. Shoes and gloves were made 
at Denbigh, hats at Carmarthen, caps at Monmouth, and 
boots at Narberth, Haverfordwest and Lampeter. Bala 
and Llanuwchlyn were noted for gloves, stockings and wigs, 
and Swansea, Nantgarw and districts in Flintshire and 
Denbighshire for pottery. Cotton goods were manu- 
factured at Mold, while Holywell enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as a centre of copper, brass, iron, lead, paper, 
cotton and silk industries. 

Soon after 1841 the spread of the factory system, the 
high rents and harsh conditions of tenancy imposed upon 
the cultivators of the soil, the opening up of the country by 
road, railway and canal, and industrial developments in the 
mineral districts of South Wales, combined to ruin the many 
small-scale industries of rural Wales and to confront its 
people with the difficulties peculiar to a transition from one 
economy to another. Such hardships as were endured by 
the displaced workers were doubtléss mitigated and made of 
brief duration, firstly by improvements in the means of 
transportation and communication which conferred upon 
labour a relatively greater mobility, and Which therefore 
facilitated the search for employment ; and secondly, by 
the rapidity with which new industries were established and 
developed. 

In the early years of the century industries potentially 
capable of absorbing large numbers of workers were estab- 
lished in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. Tinplates 
were manufactured at Panteague, Lower Llanfrechfa, 
Rogerston, Whitchurch, Margam, and, to a lesser extent, 
at various other places. Chemical works had been estab- 
lished at Michaelstone-super-Avon and engine works at 
Glyntaff. In the iron manufacturing districts of Mon- 
mouthshire and Glamorganshire towns of considerable size 
were rapidly springing into existence. Upwards of 100,000 
persons in the Merthyr district were dependent for their 
maintenance and support upon the manufacture of iron. 
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In 1831 the population of Merthyr was greater than the 
aggregate population of Cardiff, Newport and Swansea. 
A large percentage of its inhabitants were, however, foreign 
to the soil, for immigrants from Ireland, Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire and other English counties easily outnumbered 
those from Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire and Cardigan- 
shire. Few North Walians were to be found in South 
Wales, for the direction of the flow of the surplus labour of 
the northern counties was to the midland and northern 
counties of England or to America. 

In the decade 1841-1851 the full effects of the Industrial 
Revolution began to make themselves felt. Though the 
population of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire increased 
rapidly, the flow of the people did not pour itself into these 
counties alone. In fact, it was not a case of one stream 
but of many streams, some to South Wales, some to different 
parts of England, and yet others to countries abroad ; but 
doubtiess the direction of most of the streams was from 
country to town, from agriculture to industry. 

During the first fifty years of the century the development 
of old, and the opening of new, slate mines and quarries in 
the counties of Carnarvonshire and Merionethshire checked 
the outflow of people from north-west Wales and encouraged 
there the growth of towns. Thus Bethesda is the product 
of the ‘‘ Cae Braich y Cafn’’ Quarry, Festiniog and Port- 
madoc of the mines and quarries near Festiniog, and Port 
Dinorwic and Llanberis of the Dinorwic Quarry. In 1801 
the population of Festiniog was 732 ; in 1821 it was 1,168. 
Between 1821 and 1871 the opening of new mines and 
quarries, and the construction of tramways from the 
quarries to the sea, resulted in an increase of the population 
of Festiniog from 1,168 in 1821 to 8,o62in 1871. Portmadoc, 
from which the slates of the Festiniog district were shipped, 
developed from a village of 525 people in 1801 into a town 
of 2,347 people in 1851. Between 1801 and 1861 the 
population of the parish of Llanddeiniolen increased from 
1,039 to 5,747—the increase being principally the result of 
the exploitation of the Dinorwic Quarry. In 1787 the 
quarry employed about sixty men; in 1870 the number 
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employed approximated to 2,000. In the second half of 
the century the localisation of the slate industry in the 
counties of Carnarvonshire and Merionethshire, and the 
recurrence of trade perturbations, combined to close many 
of the smaller mines and quarries and to force the surplus 
quarrymen to migrate to the colliery districts of South 
Wales. Towards the close of the century, however, de- 
velopments at Bethesda, Llanberis, Festiniog and Nantlle, 
consequent upon an increase in the demand for slates, 
enabled a number of men to return, and before the close of 
the century the slate industry in Carnarvonshire and 
Merionethshire ranked next in importance to agriculture. 
By 1861 the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth had 
become predominantly industrial in character, and in only 
two poor law unions—namely, Chepstow and Gower, did the 
number of workers in agriculture exceed that of the workers 
in industry. In Monmouthshire 31,041 persons were em- 
ployed in industry, and 13,855 in agriculture. The principal 
centres of industry and the towns towards which the people 
tended to gravitate were BedweHty, Monmouth, Newport 
and Pontypool. Of the 64,431 persons employed in the 
industries of Glamorganshire in 1861, 26,815 were enumer- 
ated in the poor law district of Merthyr, 12,005 in that of 
Cardiff, 11,790 in that of Neath, and 9,091 in that of Swansea 
Of the 14,792 workers engaged in agriculture, 3,362 were 
resident in the poor law union of Bridgend. Other counties 
in which industrial workers predominated were Flint and 
Carnarvon. In the counties of Cardigan, Radnor, Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Anglesey 
agriculture predominated, while in Brecknock and Denbigh 
agriculture and industry were of about equal importance. 
Districts pre-eminently industrial were, however, to be found 
even in most of the predominantly agricultural counties : 
thus Llanelly in Carmarthenshire, Pembroke in Pembroke- 
shire, Aberystwyth in Cardiganshire, Crickhowell in Breck- 
nockshire, Wrexham in Denbighshire, and Festiniog in 
Merionethshire, all returned a greater number of workers in 
industry than in agriculture. At Newtown 587 males and 
489 females were employed in the manufacture of cloth and 
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193 males and 133 females in the manufacture of flannel ; 

at Machynlleth 61 males and 50 females produced flannel. 
The distribution of some of the principal industries in 

1861 was as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES IN 18611 


No. EMPLOYED. 


Industry. Males. Females. County or Poor Law Union. 

Coal Mines .-+ 35,150 Monmouthshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire. 

Copper Mines er O25 Anglesey, Carnarvonshire. 

Lead Mines ics nt, 346 Cardiganshire, Flintshire, 
Montgomeryshire, Den- 
bighshire. 

Tron Mines ... 4,850 Monmouthshire, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Iron Manufacture 14,568 542 Monmouthshire, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Tin Manufacture .... 725 140 Monmouthshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire. 

Lead Manufacture 483 Llanelly, Holywell, Wrexham. 

Copper Manufacture 2,226 Neath, Swansea, Llanelly. 

Stone Quarries... 667 Carnarvonshire, Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

Slate Quarries 0 TS Carnarvonshire, Merioneth- 
shire. 


Though relatively high wages and, for a time at least, an 
insatiable demand for labour obtained in the industrial 
districts of South Wales, many emigrant workers drifted to 
areas where industries related to those in which they had 
been employed appeared likely to absorb them. Thus emi- 
grants from agricultural districts in Glamorganshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Pembrokeshire, and especially Cardiganshire, 
found their way to London, where they soon obtained a 
monopoly of the milk trade. 

Speaking of London in the early years of the nineteenth 

1 Report of Coal Commission, vol.i, 1871. Appendix to Report, Table 86, 
p- 133- 
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century, John Ashton said: ‘“‘ The carriage and delivery of 
milk was entirely in the hands of women, strapping country 
wenches, principally recruited from Wales. The cows were 
kept in hovels inand near London ; in 1808 it was reckoned 
that about 8,500 cows were kept in London and its vicinity ; 
one cowkeeper in Islington owning between 800 and 900 
cows.’’! Throughout the century the milk trade remained 
in the hands of Welshmen, considerable numbers of whom 
even to-day continue to prosper in the business. To the 
Metropolis also emigrated, and continue to emigrate, streams 
of young girls, their reputation for hard work, honesty and 
cleanliness making them in great demand as domestic 
servants. 

In 1891 the number of people born in Wales resident in 

London was upwards of 46,000. Comparatively few of these 
hailed from North Wales ; for Liverpool was to North Wales 
what London was to South Wales. . The predilection of 
North Walians for Liverpooland the midland and northern 
counties of England can only be explained in terms of the 
long-established coastal trade between Liverpool and North 
Wales, the accessibility of Liverpool by road, and the 
development of textile industries in Lancashire and York- 
shire. . 
In the decade 1841-51 began a flow of workers from the 
iron-manufacturing and coal-producing districts of Wales to 
Durham and Yorkshire. Prior to 1845 South Wales enjoyed 
a monopoly of the manufacture of iron rails. During the 
railway mania of the forties many of the new iron works 
established in Durham and Yorkshire recruited their mana- 
gers from the older-established works of Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire. With the managers emigrated considerable 
numbers of skilled workers, Cleveland and Durham being 
the chief centres of attraction. 

The principal single cause of this movement of labour was 
a member of the firm of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan and Co. 
It appears that Vaughan, who for many years had been 
employed at the Dowlais Iron Works, commenced to manu- 
facture iron at Carlisle in 1825. In 1841 he joined Bolckow 

1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 58. 
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in the establishment of iron works at Middlesbrough, and in 
1830 began to manufacture iron at Witton Park. In 1856 
began the flow of blast furnacemen, puddlers, and brick- 
layers from Aberdare, Merthyr, Dowlais, Rhymney, Trede- 
gar, Ebbw Vale, Nantyglo, Blaina, and Blaenavon to 
Middlesbrough and Witton Park; the result was the rapid 
development of iron manufacturing and cognate industries 
at Middlesbrough, South Bank, Stockton-on-Tees, New- 
castle, Gateshead and Sunderland.1 The volume of this 
flow of labour from a relatively old to an entirely new centre 
of industry may be gauged from the census returns for 1891. 
The totals of people born in Wales resident in Durham and 
Yorkshire in 1891 were respectively 6,957 and 10,785. It 
is noteworthy that approximately 50 per cent of the 
emigrants were iron workers from Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire. Denbighshire and Flintshire, the counties 
which made the next greatest contribution, provided the 
north with colliers. 

Coincident with the emigration of workers to the north 
of England was a movement overseas. Hitherto, such 
changes in the distribution of the people as had been effected 
by the revolution in industry were the natural outcome of 
the breakdown of small-scale industry. Workers had been 
forced, by the introduction of capital on a large scale, to 
emigrate to those districts in which the concentration of 
capital was greatest. From about 1825, however, alterna- 
tions of boom and depression, and the consequent inability 
of industry to offer the workers security of employment, 
engendered a spirit of discontent which, ultimately, degener- 
ated into unrest. Thus once the transition from small-scale 
to large-scale enterprise had been accomplished, movements 
of people were largely due to the economic consequences 
of the instability of the new industrial system. When the 
Mormons seized upon the collapse of the Chartist and 
Rebecca agitations to propagate their creed, they found the 
depressed people of the industrial districts of South Wales 
willing converts. To the distressed workers the Mormons 
depicted a land flowing with milk and honey ; a country 

1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, Pp. 59. 
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in which peace and prosperity was the heritage of every 
man; and “ where death also would be unknown.” Large 
numbers of people fell victims to their rhetoric and emigrated 
to Utah. 

In 1865 a Welsh colony was founded at Chubut ; in 1869 
John Hughes, of Merthyr Tydvil, began to exploit the 
mineral resources of the province of Ekaterinoslav, near 
Marioupol, on the Sea of Azov.: Other Welshmen started 
iron works and collieries inthe Donetz basin. Before the 
close of the century colonies of Welshmen were to be 
found at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban 
and Johannesburg in South Africa, at Melbourne, Williams- 
town, Ballarat and Sebastopol in Australia, in Newfound- 
land, in Canada, and in Germany. 

Though considerable numbers of Welshmen emigrated to 
countries abroad, industrial developments at home resulted 
in an inflow of people to Monmouthshire and Glamorgan- 
shire. With the sinking of pits in the Rhondda, Aberdare, 
Sirhowy, and other valleys in Monmouthshire and Glamor- 
ganshire, the population of the mineral districts rapidly 
increased. Between 1861 and r88r the population of 
Glamorganshire increased from 317,752 to 511,233, while 
that of Monmouthshire increased from 174,633 to 211,172. 
From about 1870, however, the flow of people from district 
to district within the counties was greater than the flow of 
people to the counties; a natural outcome of the greater 
mobility conferred on labour by a rapid multiplication of 
short distance railways and the competition of industries 
for labour. 

Towards the close of the century phenomenal develop- 
ments in the South Wales coalfield resulted in a curious 
localisation of peoples. At the ports gathered peoples of 
all nations, attracted there by legitimate commerce and the 
opportunities which trade between countries, or even 
between districts of the same country, offered for the estab- 
lishment of boarding-houses, stores and the like. Cosmo- 
politan, too, was the population of the iron-manufacturing 
districts; for here had settled Englishmen, Welshmen and 


1 Report of Welsh Land Commission, 1896, p. 56. 
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Irishmen. The valleys in the coalfields, however, were more 
purely Welsh. Developed at a later date than the iron indus- 
try, the coal industry profited from the facilities which roads 
and railways offered to workers in North Wales who desired 
to migrate to South Wales. In particular, the real beginning 
of the coal industry in South Wales happened at a time when 
the revolution in the woollen industry, and a depression in 
the quarrying industries, threw many workers in North 
Wales out of employment. With every development in the 
coalfield came a steady inflow of workers from Carnarvon- 
shire, Merionethshire, Flintshire and Denbighshire. Thus to 
the Welsh people aiready in the valleys of Monmouthshire 
and Glamorganshire were added contingents of Welshmen 
from North Wales. The result is seen in a predominantly 
Welsh population in the valleys and a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion at the ports, with in between a population which 
becomes less and less Welsh the nearer one goes to the 
ports. 

While the population of the towns in the colliery districts 
increased rapidly after about 1861, that of the older iron 
manufacturing towns steadily declined. Between 1891 and 
Igor the population of the Rhondda Valley increased- from 
88,351 to 113,735; within the same period that of Merthyr 
declined from 83,875 to approximately 59,000. In the 
closing decades of the century the advent of steel and heavy 
importations of foreign ore caused many iron works to close 
down and others to remove to sites nearer the sea coast. 
Thus the iron works at Merthyr were abandoned and steel 
works erected on the moors at Cardiff. Movements of 
capital were naturally accompanied by movements of 
labour ; the population of some towns increased while that 
of others decreased. In 1871 the population of Cardiff was 
39,675 ; in I91I it was 182,259. 

In rgor the two considerable industries which flourished 
in the Principality were coal mining and agriculture, the 
textile industry, at one time a source of considerable employ- 
ment, having been dwarfed into comparative insignificance 
by the Industrial Revolution. The relative importance of 


1 Large quantities of steel continued to be manufactured at Dowlais. 
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the three industries in the opening decade of the twentieth 
century is shown in the following table : 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE, COAL MINING, AND THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN IQOI AND IQII 


AGRICULTURE. Coa MINING. TEXTILES. 

County. 1gOT. IQII. TgOl. IgIl. IQOI. IQII. 
Anglesey ao 0,077 5 B71809 19 o) 285 277 
Brecknock  ... 5,291 5,066 3,533 5,562 288 280 
Cardigan ... 8,325 10,485 187 204 779 | O52 
Carmarthen, ....13,/543-15)2903. .6,276, 10,702, 1,750:90O4e 
Carnarvon... 8,020 8,915 9 O 892 853 
Denbigh »..1£0,490 <1I,719, 6,736 10,504 676 736 
Blint .-- 5,165 5,970 338 §=—_- 4, 138 402 9QI19 
Glamorgan... 9,782 11,068 103,422 I146,III 4,422 5,302 
Merioneth me -5,1354805,020 a7 7% 330 ©6208 
Montgomery ... 9,118 10,044 42 79 T,105 ape 
Pembroke ws Q,457 10,862 483 543 628 673 
Radnor mie 45227. 45454 yes 6 125° eka 


95,430 107,368 123,099 178,098 11,686 12,679 


In rg911 the number of colliers enumerated in Glamorgan- 
shire exceeded the total of agricultural and textile workers 
for the whole of Wales. Within the relatively short period 
of sixty years the coal industry had attained the distinction 
of being the principal industry in the country. 

Reviewing the distribution of the principal industries in 
Ig2I we find that coal mining was the chief occupation in 
Brecknockshire, Carmarthenshire, Denbighshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, and Monmouthshire. Agriculture was the most im- 
portant industry in the other counties of Wales. 


NUMBER EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE 


County. Number Employed. Total Population. 
Anglesey Soni <2 OOC4 ar ae 51,744 
Cardigan ae 7,509 ae oo 60,881 
Carnarvon... 7,965 Soe ie 130,975 
Eine ae 5,183 Bee ae 106,617 
Merioneth iat) 4.050 2 ee 45,081 
Montgomery ... 8,190 he sa 51,263 
Pembroke ve, 683908 pis ees 91,978 


Radnor s+» 3,791 es op 23,517 
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Next in importance to agriculture were the various metal 
industries which, in the counties of Carmarthen, Flint, 
Denbigh, Montgomery, Monmouth, Glamorgan and Pem- 
broke, employed a total of upwards of 75,000 persons. In 
Glamorganshire alone the number employed in the metal 
industries was 46,997. As in 1841, so in Ig2r the principal 
centres of the textile industry were in Flintshire, Mont- 
gomeryshire and Carmarthenshire. 

By the commencement of the twentieth century the towns 
created by the Industrial Revolution had become so con- 
gested as to begin a movement of the people from the towns 
to the neighbouring rural districts. This urbanisation of 
rural areas was enormously facilitated and speeded up by 
an increase in the efficiency of railways, the construction 
of tramways to the outskirts of large towns, and the intro- 
duction of the omnibus. Small villages rapidly developed 
into residential towns of consequence ; for those engaged in 
industry, who could afford the little extra expense, preferred 
to live in the purer atmosphere of the country town than in 
the polluted atmosphere of the busy city. Particularly 
noteworthy in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, this 
return movement of the people to the country explains the 
growth of places like Dinas Powys, Rhiwbina, and Whit- 
church, and the planning of model villages in the valleys 
of the coalfield. The advent of an abundant supply of 
electric power may extend this movement still further, 
and a decentralisation of industry may yet solve the many 
problems, social and economic, which now result from 
the congestion in our cities. 

One other result of the Industrial Revolution remains to 
be considered. Ere the nineteenth century had run its 
course, a sharp differentiation of economic function had 
been made between town and town; some contributed to 
the production of wealth directly, others indirectly. Asthe 
mental and physical strain imposed on the workers by 
continued application to the tasks of industry became more 
intense, the desirability of health restoring and efficiency 
restoring rest intervals led to periodic migrations to towns 
where the atmosphere was free from the smoke of factories. 
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Thus Llandudno, Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, Barmouth, Aberyst- 
wyth, Dolgelly, Llanwrtyd Wells, Builth, and Porthcawl, 
developed for purposes of health and recreation, attained 
an importance the economic value of which is too often 
underrated. The beautiful scenery and pure air of her 
attractive holiday resorts are an asset of material value in 
the growing prosperity of the Principality. 
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